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NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Mostly About People 


ffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


NHE NEWS of William J. Bryan's sudden death came 
as something in the nature of a shock to the entire 
country. Somehow he had seemed to be a permanent 
landmark in public affairs—one of those outstanding 
figures whom we scarcely think of as subject to the 
immutable laws of nature. For such a figure time 
itself seems to stand still—till of a sudden we are 
reminded by his passing from the stage of world 
events that the Great Reaper swings his scythe 
without regard to rank or eminence or power. 

Scarcely a more dramatic moment could have been chosen 
by the “Commoner” in which to make his exit from the world. 
He went as he had expressed a wish to go—at the completion 
of his greatest battle for the thing that he held of supreme 
importance to the world—a whole-hearted belief in the teach- 
ing of the Bible, and a complete acceptance of its inculcated 
doctrine. 

To his undeniably great mind, the stone that man-made 
Science offers for the solace of the soul was but a poor substi- 
tute for the bread that is offered by revealed Religion. 

Whether Bryan was a really great man, not fully appreciated 
by his generation, scarcely matters. What does matter is that 
through all of his life he presented an example of exalted ideals 
—not always practical perhaps, for the most practical-minded 
men are seldom hampered by ideals—and a lofty disdain for 
merely material rewards. 

The world can scarcely fail of being in some degree better for 
his having lived—and by his death there is added one more 
name to the shining list of great Americans. 


HE survivor of the two Wright brothers, who gave the 
airplane to the world, has asked for an investigation of 
his charges that he cannot find a museum in America to which 
he can entrust the original Wright plane. Orville Wright in- 
sists that unless he can be assured that it will receive the 
proper attention, he will turn it over to the science museum at 
South Kensington, England. For twenty years he has been 
trying to find a place of safekeeping for the famous craft. 
The Smithsonian Institution asked for it, but he would not 
turn it over to the Institution because of his lack of confidence 
in its officers. Dr. Charles Walcott, he states, allowed the 
equally famous Langley machine which was entrusted to his 
care to be mutilated for private purposes. 

“Wright is peeved because the Langley plane bears a card 
reading, “This is the first airplane capable of flight,’ *’ declared, 
Dr. Walcott. ‘The Langley machine is not a historical relic; 
it is an airplane left with the Smithsonian for experimental pur- 
poses. In 1903 it was marred and broken in crashes that brought 


William Jennings Bryan, the great ‘Commoner,’ publicist, orator, 
lecturer, writer, and leader of religious thought, four times candi- 
date for President of the United States, and virtual dictator to the 
Democratic party for twenty years, died as he had wished, in the 
midst of battle for the faith that he upheld. In life he was loved, 
honored and looked up to by thousands because of his character and 
attainments—in death he received all the honors that his country 
could bestow 
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Mrs. William J. Bryan was Mary Baird when both she and the 
future leader of the Democratic party were fellow-students at both 
the Illinois College and University of Nebraska. After their mar- 
riage she studied law and was admitted to the Nebraska bar, but 
never actively practiced. She has played an important part in her 
distinguished husband's career—being virtually his secretary and 
manager, and it is expected that she will write the story of his life 


disappointment to its inventor. But in 1914 the machine was 
repaired and demonstrated that it could fly, thus vindicating 
Langley.” In the last Congress Senator Norris demanded the 
resignation of Dr. Walcott on the ground that he misused his 
authority in lending Smithsonian exhibits to private parties. 
Representative Fitzgerald threatens to revive the case in the 
next Congress. The latter characterizes Dr. Walcott’s action as 
an “attempt to cheat the Wright brothers out of the victory of 
their discoveries.” 


ES GRO 


HERE was scarcely the jolt of a fire-cracker in the Fourth 
of July celebration, A.D. 1925 in Washington. Everybody 
seemed to have left the city. The dome of the Capitol fairly 
yawned in the blazing light of the natal holiday. The asphalt 
pavements were hot, but the parks were cool in the evening. 
You wonder why anyone leaves so beautiful a place as Wash- 
ington in summer time. Rock Creek Park nearby with its 
winding roads and rippling waters, is always a cool retreat. 
From the woods comes that refreshing, woodsy odor, Nature's 
supreme perfume. The glaring hot days of June and July have 
done their worst. The tides of the days have turned and now 
comes the first born of the brown leaves of autumn. 
In July days tempers seem to lose their balance and ignite in 
fiery words. What a relief it is that Congress is not in session 
trying to deliberate in a cool-headed manner, on sultry days 


and fan the listless air in endless speeches into an activity 
sufficient to furnish a breathing spell. 

The poll has been taken and it is solemnly agreed that 
Vice-President Dawes will not have votes enough to put into 
effect his suggestion for speeding up the work of the Senate in 
Rule 23. They just won't speed. There is a flat tire or two 
intervening and a few punctures impending, for the old tradi- 
tion of “no cloture’ came with the Declaration of Independence. 
The great question in Washington these piping summer days 
is “where to park a car—and rent." The house renting season 
pending the opening of Congress has begun full blast. 


OW comes the agitation in favor of the junior college. 
Evidently educators and administrators are seeking a 
better way of organizing the years of study. The normal child, 
it is claimed, should be able to complete his elementary educa- 
tion—to learn how to learn—in six years. His time is precious, 
and should not be dissipated merely in order to preserve some 
framework of organization. Let the child go on. 

It is declared further, that the work now given in high school 
and the first two years of college should be unified in one insti- 
tution—the high school and junior college—leaving to the 
college and university a definite type of activity involving 
technical and professional specialization and larger freedom 
and individual responsibility for students. 

The readjustment will be hastened by the desire of parents 
to have their children at home until they are more mature, 
the crowded conditions of colleges and universities, and the 
growing insistence that whatever is expended for educational 
development shall yield the maximum return. 

Such an economical policy, it is hoped, will be brought about 
by the New Education Bill providing for a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the President's Cabinet, which 
is to be introduced and sponsored by the Honorable Charles 
Curtis of Kansas, majority leader in the Senate, who is deeply 
interested in this and other important educational questions. 


“ ON'T kick; it’s your own fault!" is the burden of the cry 

of Henry F. Long, Commissioner of Corporations and 

Taxation of Massachusetts, against governmental bond-bear- 

ing, tax-devouring enterprises that tend to keep the tax rates 
at figures to which the people object. 

The notion is too general,”’ he states, “that the tax burden 

is the result of expenditures over which the citizen has no con- 


trol. The incorrectness of this is made clear to us when we 
realize that of the sum of $260,000,000, representing the ap- 
proximate cost of government in Massachusetts in the past 
year, approximately $210,000,000 was expended by cities and 
towns for purely local needs.” 

The same ratio, it may be added, is preserved throughout 
the nation. The total estimated amount of wholly tax-exempt 
securities outstanding in the country at large up to March 1 
was $16,370,000,000, and three-fourths of this amount was 
issued by cities, counties, and states. While the people com- 
plain about high taxes, through the issuance of tax-exempt 
securities they are helping to keep them high. + 

The bonds issued are sold chiefly to men of large means who 
are seeking some relief from excessive surtaxes and find it only 
in tax-exempt securities. Consequently the burden of taxation 
falls upon the shoulders of the less well-to-do. The issuance 
of these municipal bonds further results in the retirement of 
vast sums of money from the channels of constructive industry 
—from the fields where it is needed—to the vaults of idleness. 
The whole theory of tax exemption is doubtful in a country 
recognizing the principle of equal taxation. 

The people of Massachusetts, and in fact of the country as a 
whole, owe Commissioner Long a debt of gratitude for bringing 
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this condition of affairs to the attention of the public. Prop- 
erly acted upon, it will help to bring down taxes. The solution 
lies in refusing to vote for bond-bearing, tax-devouring enter- 
prises, instead of grumbling about their cost. 


SDA 


UPERB in the glory of his ninety-one years, Hon. Chauncey 

Depew delivered his masterful address at the Montauk 

Club, giving a sweeping survey of world affairs. The opening 
paragraph itself is most impressive: 

We live in an age of research and question. There never has been a 
time when investigations were so universal in every department of human 
interest. The laboratories were never so active, the chemists never so suc- 
cessful, and the inventors never filing so many patents. This urgent desire 
has entered great universities and museums. It has captured Congress, 
which gives a large part of its time and thought to investigating committees. 


With sparkling eyes, he delivered his address, now and then 
breaking into that charming smile that long ago won the hearts 
of the people. He reviewed the wonderful work of research 
and the fatal power of autocrats and tackled the Russia Soviet 
question with the vigor of a real statesman. He discussed the 
government of business men, the American Constitution, but 
paused on his climax to pay a wonderful tribute to his mother 
—remindful of Mother's Day which was approaching. 

A panorama memory of seventy years was passing before 
him as he spoke, and it was startling to learn that in 1876 he 
was offered for a small sum one-sixth interest in the Bell Tele- 
phone Company and declined because an electrical expert 
declared it was a toy. It is now the largest corporation in the 
world. It was only twenty-five years ago that the first spade- 
ful of earth was turned, building the subways that carry now 
billions of people. 

An irredeemable optimist, he insists that the United States 
maintains a world leadership today such as never before, owing 





HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 





Prince Bibesco, Roumanian Minister to the United States, is an 

author of considerable note, as well as a most able and accom- 

plished diplomat, having represented his country with distinguished 

success at St. Petersburg, London and Paris. He comes of ancient 

lineage with a background of forebears who have rendered diplo- 
matic service to Roumania for many generations 


to the unflagging belief in America of its people. In conclu- 
sion, Senator Depew delivered an oration that seemed more 
like a benediction—"‘that it was a mighty good world to live in.” 





AVE you heard about it?—the new organization? It’s 
entirely new—says the father, has a queer name, but it 
is, to say the least, expressive. It owes its origin to the fact 
that too many people are prone to criticize everything without 
knowing a direct fact about what they are talking about. 
The name of the club, is ““How Do You Knowers.”’ It isn't 
very large as yet, but it’s certain to grow; nearly every citizen 
of the United States is a prospective pledgee. The organiza- 
tion had its inception in the mind of one who grew tired of 
hearing, every time he entered the Pullman for a quiet smoke, 
something like the following greeting: 

“So they've gone and raised Cleveland's car-fare to ten 
cents—the robbers! Nobody can tell me it’s worth it. They 
can give just as good service for a nickel—but, ‘course they 
gotta make their ‘rake-off,’"’ or “Andrew Mellen is stealing all 
the loose change in the treasury department.” 

Now, when the originator of the Club enters the car and 
hears conversation similar to the preceeding. he simply takes 
it all in, puffs away at his cigar, and when the “‘spouter’™ has 
finished, leans quite casually toward the gentleman and says, 
“How Do You Know?" 

Expressing no opinion, he pegs every statement of the talka- 
tive kicker with a gentle query, “How Do You Know?” First 
thing the bored listeners know, the gentleman who has done 
all the “‘spouting™ discovers he either has business in some part 
of the train, or that he is forced to the necessity of admitting 
his ignorance. Either discovery is an effectual stop to mean- 
ingless harangue. 

The reader must at once realize that with the courage and 
moral support which would come from knowing that there 
were half-a-million other ‘“how-do-you-knowers” functioning 
all over the country, nothing would stop the member of the 
organization from making the Pullman car opinionaters, the 
candidates for office, the after-dinner growlers and the fraternal 
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Princess Bibeso, wife of the Roumanian Minister, is the daughter 

of Margot Asquith and the former Prime Minister of England. 

The princess is a most accomplished and interesting young woman 

who has proved to be a distinct addition to Washington social life. 

She is a writer of some distinction, being the author of several plays 

and books which have received much favorable attention in both 
England and America 


hall orators hew to the line and stick to facts within their own 
knowledge. Every time one of them would crack down with 
the usual applause-getting vituperation, the “how-do-you- 
knower™ would be on his feet with “Just a minute, please. 
How Do You Know?” 

Such an organization would rid the nation of these pests in 
six months’ time. What a blessing to the nation! What a 
relief to the traveler! What a god-send to the man who really 
has a message to deliver and cannot get it across because of 
the busy-body self-appointed judges of men. The world is 
crying for such an organization. Let's hope the infant will 
prove to be a healthy one and grow into useful maturity. 
“How do | know?” Because I have never found a man who 
can answer that question to the satisfaction of himself and all 
present. It comes under the head of ordinances forbidding 
unnecessary and disturbing noise. 


N his insistence upon changing the order of things in the 
Senate, Vice-president Dawes is carrying his fight on musty 
rules into enemy territory. This summer he is to tour the 
South where the majority of senators are hostile, and the North, 
where certain Republican solons take issue with him. 
Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts sees danger, he declares, in 
the plan. He thinks any change to prevent filibusters would 
result in swamping the country with more laws. 


Though believing Dawes to be actuated by patriotic motives, 
Senator George of Georgia, does not think that the end desired 
by Dawes can be reached by revision of the rules. However, 
he agrees with Dawes that “remedial action of some kind is 
necessary.” 

Senator Capper, the farmer-publisher, editor of Capper's 
Weekly, refers to the present rules in no uncertain tones. 
‘Archaic, intolerable, and indefensible’’ are the terms he uses 
in referring to them. “They might have done well enough 
fifty years ago, but they do not fit in under the present condi- 
tions,’ he says. . 

Senator Fess, of Ohio, likewise believes some remedy is in 
order, but considers that such a limitation as Dawes proposes 
would aid rather than check the mania for new laws. As an 
alternative, the Senator agrees to join any group of senators 
seeking to revise the rules to require a senator to speak to the 
issue by giving any member the right to call him out of order. 

And so the battle goes merrily on! 


LLICIT traffic in aliens was the chief subject of the border 
conference between Mexican and American officials. Presi- 

dent Calles has assured the American representatives that he 
will seek to prevent illegal entry into the United States of 
Japanese, who, under the treaty between Mexico and Japan, 
are invited to colonize in the former country. 

Some American communities, near the border, are anxious 
that the eight dollars head tax and passport visa fee of ten 
dollars be lifted because there is a shortage of labor in that 
section. The way is now being paved for a treaty between the 
United States and Mexico similar to that in effect between 
this country and Canada. 

Secretary of Labor Davis, and Commissioner Hull agree 
that more undesirable aliens should be deported. They will 
work to reduce the “red tape’’ necessary to ship away those 
who plot sedition and break our laws. The government is now 
considering a plan to examine all aliens abroad to relieve our 
ports of congestion. Under the proposed scheme, American 
consulates would be the clearing stations for all aliens. This 
would mean an abandonment of Ellis Island and other receiving 
depots. It costs $1,500,000 a year to maintain the Island. 

Secretary Davis thinks annual enrollment of all foreigners in 
this country would reduce the crime wave and check the smug- 
gling of 1,000,000 aliens a year. Fines aggregating $1,500,000 
have been collected from steamships which have violated the 


law. 


TS unwilling victims, few of us have ever stopped to consider 

the origin of the “tip.” Like the word “‘cop”’ its genesis is 

shrouded in mystery and, like as not, the story someone told 
me recently of its evolution is mere conjecture. 

According to the story, the tip originated in Merrie Olde 
England where an enterprising British servant fastened a con- 
veniently slotted box to the Inn wall with’a placard reading: 
“To Insure Promptness.” The box soon became a familiar 
object and in referring to it, the guests spoke of the T-I-P box 
—a name which soon became shortened to the present form. 

Most of us consider the custom of the pseudo-voluntary 
donation a nuisance and a form of petty hold-up extending 
from the hat-check girl down to the man who slams the motor 
door. And yet there are few who have the courage to refuse 
to conform to the time-honored tradition. In one exclusive 
New York cafe the checkréom is “let out’ each year to the 
highest bidder, who reaps his profits through the tips which 
the check-girls receive—supposedly for their own use. The 
latter are paid a regular salary and are required to turn in 
whatever tips they receive. 

That this custom amounts to something more than a mere 
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View of the majestic snow-capped peak of Mount Rainier as seen at sunset from the city of Seattle, forty miles away 


donation ‘To Insure Promptness” may be gathered from the 
fact that the lessee of the checkroom referred to pays some- 
thing in the vicinity of $10,000 a year for his “hold-up” privi- 
lege. It would seem that the continued publication of such 
facts would have some effect in abolishing the practice, but 
such is not the case. Tipping continues unabated, and will 
probably never be eliminated, in spite of the fact that every- 
body agrees it should. Courageous indeed is the person who 
can pass the pretty hat-check girl without dropping something 
into her velvety palm. Tips, like the poor, we will always 
have with us—mainly because tipping affords an opportunity 
to sooth our vanity. What one of us does not relish an inex- 
pensive chance to make a gesture of generosity such as that 
afforded by the practice of tipping? 

“Pride is the greatest tax we pay, said Benjamin Franklin, 
and vanity was a favorite topic of wise old Solomon in pointing 
out the basic troubles of humanity. Evidently there is no 
contradicting the old authorities. 


“TQEWER and simpler laws” is the plea of the combined Ameri- 
can Law Institute and Bar Association. The former organ- 
ization also holds that defects in criminal procedure are a con- 
tributing factor to the increase in crime. States are urged to 
adopt a uniform code of criminal procedure as a remedy. 

Speaking at the session, Judge Stone of the supreme court 
declared that “The United States is the least law-abiding 
nation of the civilized world. The country’s disrespect for law 
menaces its future,” he said. 

There is a marked disregard for law on the part of the wealthy, 
Attorney-General Sargent, another speaker, told the members 
at the session. Other statements he made were indorsed by 
Senator Reed and the late Vice-president Marshall. “What the 
republic really needs,”’ declared the latter,’ is a cessation of law 


making. We used to have one law for the rich and one for the 
poor, but now we have a thousand for each. Ohio enacts a law 
this year; Indiana enacts it next year, and while Illinois in the 
third year is going through the movement of putting it on her 
statute books, Ohio repeals it and Indiana discovers it is a dead 
letter. The people are close to death's door through acute 
statutory indigestion.” 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


USCLE SHOALS is once more in the limelight. A com- 
mission appointed by the President, under authority of 
the last Congress, is studying the problem and is instructed to 
make a report before Congress again meets. Former Repre- 
sentatives McKenzie of Illinois, an ardent supporter of Henry 
Ford's bid for the government's power and nitrate project on 
the Tennessee river, heads the committee, of which the other 
members are: former Senator Dial of South Carolina; Pro- 
fessor Harry Curtis of Yale; William McClellan of New York, 
and Russel Bower of the American Farm Federation. 


* * * 


EDERAL tax reform was favored by the United States 

Chamber of Commerce in session at Washington. The 
Chamber also goes on record as favoring adherence to the 
World Court, prompt measures to prevent harmful speculation 
in foodstuffs, less governmental interference in business, more 
commercial treaties with foreign nations, and retention of 
alien property until Germany has discharged her obligations 
to this country. It reaffirmed its faith in the Federal reserve 
system, recommended the interstate commerce commission as 
the proper agency to regulate the railroads and endorsed the 
action of the Federal Trade Commission in abandoning its 
policy of publicity. 
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Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, has scrapped many 
of the policies of his predecessor, Secretary Fall, and is reorganizing 
the bureau of education and the public land office. He is studying 
reclamation projects through special commissions sent to the scenes 
to get valuable first-hand information from the oil conservation 
board that will help check the depletion of our reserve supply. Bet- 
ter conservation of the nation’s natural resources, particularly oil 
and timber, tops the program he has laid out for his department 


ITH the signature of President Coolidge, Miss Liberty, 

who stands at the entrance to the port of New York, 
became a free citizen in her own right. For nearly forty years 
since France presented her to the United States, the statue has 
been under the jurisdiction of the army, and has been classed 
as part and parcel of Fort Wood on Bedloe’s Island. Today 
Miss Liberty is a national monument and is accorded a special 
appropriation each year. It takes about six thousand dollars 
annually to maintain her. 


* * * 


ROFESSOR A. A. MICHELSON, of Chicago University, 
has been shooting rays of light through a tube at Pasadena, 
California, in an effort to test out the Einstein theory by prac- 
tical experiments. The tube is a mile long. According to the 
Professor, a ray of light passing in one direction, did not reach 
the end quite as soon as a ray passing in the opposite direction. 
The difference was very slight and could be measured only by 
a very delicate apparatus. The experiments, says Dr. Michel- 
son, strengthen the belief that. the earth travels through the 
ether instead of carrying the ether with it on its journey through 
space with the rest of the solar system. In other words, the 
experiments tend to confirm the Einstein theory, although they 
do not actually prove it. 


* * * 


LANSON B. HOUGHTON, United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain, made his first bow to the English public at 
a friendly dinner given in his honor by the Pilgrim Society of 
London. The Ambassador was introduced by Premier Baldwin. 
Around the table at the affair were the Duke of York, former 
Premier MacDonald, the archbishop of Canterbury, ambassa- 
dors from several European countries and many British states- 
men. The keynote of Mr. Houghton’s speech was that Europe 
must end its strife or it will cease to obtain American aid. 
“If the answer is peace,”’ said Mr. Houghton, “then you may 
be sure that America will help her generous utmost. But if— 


which’ God forbid—that answer shall continue confused and 
doubtful, then I fear those helpful processes which are now in. 
motion must inevitably cease.”’ 


* * * 


EREAFTER, authorities at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis declare, all midshipmen in attendance must 
learn to fly before they receive their diplomas. Either as pilots 
or observers, they will form a body of flying seamen who will 
be of great use in time of war. As a result of the drowning of 
one of the midshipmen during the ordeal of the “Baptism of the 
Rings” at the Academy the past year, this ceremony will hence- 
forth be omitted. The observance of this tradition required 
that all members of the second class jump off the seawall into 


. deep water with their clothes on. 


* * * 


HE International Conference on Limitation of Armaments 
in Geneva has been a battle ground of nations and groups 
of nations seeking advantages. Numerous countries which do 
not manufacture arms secured a declaration for the equality of 
all countries in the right to possess and acquire arms, but it was 
agreed that none should be sold outside the country. Britain 
proposed to exclude warships from the proposed control, but 
both France and Scandinavia opposed the plan. The United 
States representatives proposed the forbiddance of the use of 
poison gas and were supported by the delegations from Turkey 
and Japan. France held that nothing done at the Conference 
should be construed as supplanting existing treaties limiting 
armaments. 
* * * 


Lg 4 that the Treasury Department practically admits dis- 

appointment in its efforts to popularize silver dollars, the 
cost of printing our paper money becomes an interesting sub- 
ject for discussion. There are too many varieties of notes, the 
Department makes it known. About twenty carloads of this 
paper is turned out every year. 

The demand for new dollar bills keeps the treasury on the 
jump. Nearly 420,000,000 of these certificates are now in 
circulation—an amount about seven times that of 25 years ago. 
Owing to the wear and tear on the bills which are now said 
to last about ten months, the Bureau of Printing and Engrav- 
ing has to turn out four tons of dollar notes daily. 

The Treasury Department, is beginning to worry about the 
fact that the dollar bill doesn't last as long as it formerly did. 
The rest of us have been worrying about the fact for several 
years now. 

* ~ * 


HE much-overworked post-office department has requested 
that the public observe “‘better-mailing’’ weeks from now 
on. More than 21,000,000 letters a year are sent to the dead 
letter office because writers have failed to put return addresses 
on their envelopes. When a letter without a return address 
cannot be delivered for any reason, it is sent to the dead letter 
office, where it is opened and read with a view to finding some 
clue which will enable forwarding to the addressee or returning 
to the sender. In one out of five, such a clue is found. Much 
expense and time would be saved, says the department, if . 
writers would always make sure they have written their home 
address upon the envelope. 


* ok aa 
ECRET diplomacy is at an end,” one, of the Senators from 


Massachusetts told me recently. “The first woman has 
already entered the diplomatic service.” 
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Mesopotamia—the Land that Was 


Ancient of years is this now barren land that once ‘‘blossomed as the rose,’’ that now is yielding to the 
patient research of archaeologists a richer treasure of records of the past 
than have been found even in Egypt itself 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


The last of a series of seventeen articles, giving a fascinating account of the editor's recent trip to the Near East and the heart of the Holy Land. 


variety of events of a pilgrimage from 

Boston to Baghdad and back, I find my 
impressions of far-off Mesopotamia recurring 
again and again. To visit that ancient land just 
before it was removed from the maps of the world 
to pass into the oblivion of ancient history was 
like a glimpse of the finale of an epoch. In the 
actions of its stoic people, some of whom had 
never read or understood a word of the English 
language, there was indicated a desire to know 
more about and enjoy the benefits of our Ameri- 
can ways. It was to them a reciprocal tale that 
rivalled the interest in “The Arabian Nights”’ 
which our boys and girls have read in the ever 
entrancing stories of the Court of Haroun 
Al Raschid, generation after generation. 

There was a suggestion in what I observed of 
the backwash of the tides of ancient days. The 
very motions and methods of communication 
with one who did not know their language evi- 
denced the same respect and veneration which 
the American tourist in turn feels toward the 
people of this far-distant cradle of civilization. 
Hours of wonderment came to me in swift suc- 
cession as I realized that there is not much differ- 
ence after all among human beings the world over. 
The emotions and passions, appetites, impulses; 
the routine of working, worshipping and playing; 
eating, drinking and merry-making that come to 
all individuals in the span of years allotted the 
human life under the immutable laws of God and 
Nature are striking in their similarity. Witness- 
ing an American mob in its fury, unrestrained by 
authority during the Boston Police Strike, I rea- 
lized that the American mob feeling varies little, 
after all, from the religious fanaticism of the East. 
With all our vaunted civilization, we are not far 
away from the border-land of barbarism, and it 
would not take very much to revert to type under 
occidental as well as oriental conditions. 

* * * 

In the ancient land of Mesopotamia I felt I was 
the farthest oriented — so to speak — from our 
civilization, that I had ever been in my world 
travels. I did not feel the isolation of distance, 
for was I not in the very spot from whence our 
Aryan race had sprung, and where modern civil- 
ization began? 

Travelling over the dreary waste of the land 
that once had “blossomed as the rose,’’ amid the 
extensive irrigation canals of the Euphrates, lined 
with luxuriantly flowering fields, the heavy odor 
of bitumen now came from lonely isolated spots 
— evidence that petroleum of which the Meso- 
potamians know little, is one of Nature’s herit- 
ages left in the wake of desolation. The familiar 
name of Mesopotamia mentioned in Holy Writ 
is now supplanted by that of Iraq, which is an 
even more ancient name given to the country 
between the two rivers, the Tigres and the Eu- 
phrates, known as Gihon and Pison in the opening 
chapters of the Bible. 

This low country between the “Two Rivers,” 


RR varity of the vivid scenes and stirring 


the records of antiquity indicate, was once the 
ne plus ulira of civilization, and at one time exer- 
cised the most powerful and intellectual influence 
known in the world. Nations have come and 
gone in the tides of human existence since those 
days and are now but names in the chronicles 
of the country which remain; the records of 
the early eras are based almost entirely upon the 
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one of these groups, I could almost hear the sizzle 
of the pots and the refrain of Shakespear’s lines: 
Double, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog. 
In the weird expressions on the faces of the 
group there was a reflection of the environment 


1 





Sa: res 


PELs WATER JUGS on the banks of the River Euphrates in Mesopotamia, the ancient land that 


once “blossomed as the rose,’ but now is a scene of desolation. 


This region, one of the oldest known 


habitations of man, is the spot from whence sprang the Aryan race—the birthplace of modern civilization 


discoveries made during the excavations — mute 
reminders of the activities of other times. 

The stagnant waters lying under the low banks 
of the muddy streams fringed here and there with 
a tangle of tropical jungle and undergrowth reach 
out to the arid steppes. The view is a contrast- 
ing picture of desolation that can only be realized 
fully when actually living in the brawkish miasma 
of the swamps and ruins buried beneath the gray 
lava of recurring volcanic eruptions. 

* x * 

Gathered about a fire in a cave-like nook in the 
mud-hills, I came upon descendants of the old, 
dark-skinned races who seemed like’ witches. 
From the feeble flames they were trying to call 
up the magic pictures of a glorious past. With 


which seemed to indicate that hope was nearly 
extinct as far as these inhabitants of the earth 
were concerned. They seemed like stoic fatalists 
waiting for death to open the portals of happiness. 

The upper country was just emerging from the 
blasting drouth of the blazing August days. The 
wide treeless tracts of the steppes led on to the 
plateaus, and the distant mountains reaching 
into Persia rimmed a land that was the glory of 
Cyrus and Xerxes. For thousands of years these 
fertile lands have remained untouched, and here 
and there are masses of tall weeds where the water 
touches, but it is chiefly a land of withered weeds 
torn by furious winds. 

Here it was that Xenophon discovered the aro- 
matic plants, including wormwood and thyme, 
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UTTER-MAKING IN THE ORIENT. These Arab women squatting upon the ground in the shelter 

of their tent and operating the primitive goatskin churn, are making butter from camel’s milk. Any- 

thing approaching modern ideas of sanitation is utterly unknown among the “dwellers in the black tents,” 
yet these hardy, fierce and warlike people thrive and flourish 


mentioned in his records, the transcript of which 
has puzzled many a scholar trying to learn the 
old language. The mournful willow bordered 
the stream for long intervals, supplanting the 
fertile and prosperous valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris in the days when the great canals 
distributed the life-giving water of the land. 

On the road to Mosul I met a descendant of the 
Sheik Nasir who was proud of the distinction that 
his forefathers had driven the Syrians from the 
ancient land of his fathers. In an old parch- 
ment he claimed to have the genealogical proof 
of his claim to ownership and title of rulership 
over a large portion of the desert domain. 

In places the atmosphere seems to reek with 
the odor of corpses buried, in some instances, 
practically above ground. In some of these al- 
most forgotten sites of cities, millions of people 
have lived and died without sanitary conditions, 
while in the wake has stalked the ghastly ghost of 
pestilence, century after century, carrying with 
it the curse of uncleanliness. Down the river 
floated kaliks or rafts laid on goatskin bladders 
and surrounding them were flotillas of round 
boats made of plaited reeds pitched with asphalt 
from the surrounding bitumen beds. 

For centuries past Mesopotamia has been un- 
der Persian, Indian, and Turkish influence. The 
Persian and the emigrating Parsee are descend- 
ants of the Aryan race who have found here in 


old Mesopotamia a rendezvous where the rem- 
nants of various races and civilizations meet and 
mingle in the melting pot of the country of Iraq, 
now under the mandate of Great Britain. 

It is as difficult to follow the chronological order 
of the hundreds of races and nations that have 
occupied this land of Ur or Chaldea as it is to 
trace the origin of the American Indian. There 
are old maps showing the possible locations of 
the 89 fortified cities and 820 smaller towns de- 
fended with towering walls which once were in 
this region. The modern archaeologist has found 
more in common with modern ideas here than in 
Egypt. The great Median Wall of the Greeks 
which ran across the country from river to river 
between the points of nearest approach was the 
forerunner of the great Chinese Wall. 

Along the banks of some of the streams cu- 
cumbers and melons grow with rapidity and the 
vines appear almost as rank as the wild growth 
of the jungle. Here and there a sumach bush in 
flaming red gives the only touch of color to the 
landscape. Scraggly olive trees and little groves 
of figs in the mountains furnish a product of un- 
usual sweetness, suggesting the flavor of dates 
which is the dominant crop in this land of con- 
trasts. The bee is as busy here as ever, and 
“ flowing with milk and honey” is more than 
a mere poetical phrase in these parts. 

The population of the deserts is counted by 


tents rather than by individuals. I asked the 
number of inhabitants in one village and was 
told it numbered “three hundred tents” — just 
as they indicate the size of a farm in Vermont 
when they remark, ““That’s a ten-cow farm.” 

The grass and other vegetation surrounding the 
city of Mosul, which is the site of ancient Nine- 
vah, was a most refreshing sight after the long 
journey over the steppes. Not far away the 
fighting continued between the Kurds and the 
Turks to settle the boundary lines and the dis- 
pute was taken to the League of Nations by the 
Turkish government while the hostilities contin- 
ued. The descendants of the Ottoman Empire 
are resisting vigorously the edict of the World 
War which tore from them the Asiatic domain 
which had so long been ruled with the iron hand 
under the flag of the crescent and star. Many of 
the old Turkish governors remain, hoping to en- 
courage a feeling that will ultimately bring back 
through religious sentiment a demand for the 
restoration of Moslem rule. But the remem- 
brance of the tyranny and oppression cannot be 
forgotten in the course of one generation. 

The influence of Reza Khan, the present 
Premier of Persia, who rose from among the 
people and with an army of 30,000 men saved 
Persia from a revolution is strongly felt in Iraq. 
The old time Russian and German domination is 
passing: the old Shah, Ahmed Mirza, deposed in 
March, 1924, is still in exile, only the infant son 
remains of the royal house of the old empire which 
is fast taking on the form of a republic. Reza 
insisted upon doing away with the old and useless 
titles — even eliminating his own title of Khan. 
Parliament is functioning, and in company with 
Iraq, Persia is keeping pace with the new order 
of affairs. 

The queen of Iraq returned to her Lord’s do- 
main a convert to the attire of the Western World. 
An upheaval and social turmoil followed the lay- 
ing aside of the veil by the women and the adop- 
tion of the garb of Western civilization. In the 
vicinity of Teheran there has been much unrest, 
the result of the actions of the liberal-minded 
military governor of Resht, a Caspian Sea port 
of great commercial importance, who has been 
making public speeches to aid the women in their 
movement and urging the discarding of the veil. 
Moslem womanhood in the neighboring countries 
also, thanks to the new regime, is enjoying the 
liberties of the civilized world. 

There have been several cases of women attired 
in European garb and minus the familiar veil, 
holding demonstrations in Resht, but they were 
beaten and driven home by the males who were 
later charged upon by the police. No casualties 
have been reported. It seems that the men con- 
sider it bad enough for the women to dress like 
their sisters of the West, but when they begin 
bobbing their hair, they consider the matter has 
gone entirely too far. There are some of us in 
the U. S. who would perhaps agree with the men 
of Persia if we had the courage. But seriously, 
the modernization of the Moslem world is evi- 
dently coming about through the women of the 
country. They welcome the new freedom that 
begins with the assumption of male attire, neck- 
ties and shirts, and ends with the voting franchise. 

The wrath of the reactionists against women 
who refuse to wear the veil and appear in low 
necked dresses is only paralleled by the conduct 
of the old-time Puritans in their wild fury against 
the Salem witches. The conservatism of the 
world calling for stable government comes from 
the influence of womankind whether in the Orient 
or the Occident. Woman has determined that 
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her daughters shall not endure what she endured, 
and insists upon their sharing in what she con- 
ceives as being the real benefits of life in Europe 
and America. The old idea that Paradise i is for 
men only is rapidly passing. beg: “at 2 

The absence of coal and minerals in this age- 
old land, scientists have stated, is due to the 
burning out of the carbons and oils and gases in 
the bowels of the earth through frequent volcanic 
eruptions. A party of oil and coal prospectors 
from America were looking over the region which 
they declared was once a plentiful source of silver 
and jewels which were as common as Brazilian 
diamonds in a beauty shop on Broadway in the 
days of the Arabian Nights. 

One afternoon I found myself chewing licorice 
root with the same delight as in school days when 
it was an offense subject to punishment with the 
rattan to be caught with the forbidden delicacy 
during school hours. The production of licorice 
in all its forms, from the wild plant, indicates that 
the palates of the children in modern Mesopo- 
tamia and in ancient Chaldea differed little from 
those of the modern American youth. The 
flavor of licorice is as much a favorite with Meso- 
potamian devotees to Lady Nicotine as with 
American smokers. But the people of this an- 
cient land are not so particular as to whether or 
not what they smoke is “all tobacco,” providing 
that it has the flavor of licorice. 

Trying to read a Persian newspaper published 
in Teheran under the shade of an olive tree said 
to be a thousand years old, before the door of an 
old inn, was far different from the familiar ex- 
perience of finding the Sunday Globe on the door 
step. Printed on a soft paper and containing no 
advertisements, the text read from right to left, 
and the printed characters suggested the bird 
tracks on a cement walk after arainy day. There 
were no glaring headlines, no baseball scores, no 
sport page, and the text, when translated to me, 
seemed as serious as the faces of the stolid orien- 
tals about me. There were no comic strips, and 
the paper made me homesick for a glimpse of 
Mutt and Jeff and a double-leaded editorial of 
the Uncle Dudley type. When I heard it read 
in Persian, in the very intonations with which 
Omar Khayyam recited his Rubaiyat, I felt that 
the chief distinction of the paper was its obitu- 
ary tone. There was n’t even a want-add page to 
relieve the monotony, but read aloud in Persian, 
it was as musical as reading Coleridge’s ‘““Khubla 
Khan,” on a moonlit night. In a library I dis- 
covered an English copy of Mathew Arnold’s 
“Light of Asia.” Here I had travelled half-way 
‘round the world to find a quotation from the 
book that means more for peace than battle- 
ships and leagues of nations. 

“The progress of civilization can only be at- 
tained by fixing public attention upon ideals 
worth while that have to do with the helping of 
others rather than by living entirely to oneselves.”’ 

In all this ancient civilization there never was 
a hospital established — there were never insti- 
tutions to provide for the unfortunate — there was 
no such thing as public philanthropy. An in- 
dividual giving his fortune to serve the common 
public needs and helping his fellow men to live 
and enjoy a distribution of the comforts of life 
was unknown. “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” is the phrase that to them, epitomizes 
the tide of civilization from the West. 

The moment one crosses the border of Persia, 
he begins to feel the power of Reza Khan, the 
Sirdar Sepah. While he is nominally Prime 
Minister, Minister of War, and Commander-in- 
chief of the army, he is the virtual ruler of Persia. 
He has attained a position more powerful than 
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ODERN WITCH OF ENDOR. Over a feeble fire of tiny twigs in a cave-like nook in the mud 
hills of Mesopotamia this dark-skinned descendant of ancient races is concocting some strange and 


malodorous brew that no white person surely would venture to partake of. 


One can easily imagine her 


as muttering incantations as she stirs the contents of the iron pot 


any other Persian statesman since the constitu- 
tional regime was introduced in 1906 and the 
story of his promotion and advance reads like one 
of the tales of ‘The Arabian Nights.” 

Four years ago he was comparatively unknown. 
The Bolshevist forces had already occupied the 
Province of Gilan and the British were retiring 
from Northern Persia. It was then that a group 
of young Persians planned to save the capital, 
and they looked about for an energetic young 
officer to head the expedition. The choice fell 
on Reza Khan, and with 700 men he swept on 
to the capital and effected the capture. This 
proved his prowess and he was appointed com- 
mander of the Cossack Division, and later made 
Minister of War. 

Now the young Persian began to be attracted 
by the achievements of his neighbor, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, and Reza took a leaf from the ex- 
periences of the Turkish leader. He re-organized 
the army and in two years had a well equipped 
force of 35,000 men and was able to hold the 
various tribal chiefs at bay and establish a strong 
central government. The effort to make a Re- 
publica movement in Persia was quashed by the 
new Clerical party who proclaimed it an offence 
to support the Republica movement. 

Negotiations for the development of the oil 
fields and public improvements in Northern Per- 
sia by means of American capital fell through. 
The old land of Omar Khayyam seems to be de- 
serting the plan of government centralized in the 
power and personality of a Shah enabled to main- 
tain his power by force and fear. 

On the barren plains I met several groups of 
archaeologists. One of these parties was from 
the University of Pennsylvania. They were just 
like miners, prospecting, or hunters on the way 
to a duck blind. They talked little, but thought 
a great deal, and studied and applied themselves 
to their problems with all the interest of a fan in 
a cross-word puzzle. 

“An archaeologist does not expect more than 


one thrill in four months,” said one of the party, 
“but we are finding them fast and furiously these 
days. We have made thousands of photographs 
that will bring a record of the grim old past to 
America.” 

The ‘‘covered wagons” of the overland trails 
in the days of the American plains have been re- 
placed by express trains and automobiles, but 
think of the thrill when you look upon a Latin 
edict, dated 93 A. D. — an economic edict con- 
cerning a famine of that year. Here, in reality, 
one discovers ‘‘sermons in stones,’ as well as in 
bits of broken statuary and long-since crumbled 
buildings. 

“Some day,” one of the members of the party 
told me, “I hope to see the completed plans of 
ancient Babylonia with its sky-scrapers, drain- 
age system — and in fact, all that existed in the 
days of the Apostle Paul when he visited 
Antioch.” 

The Johns-Hopkins expedition has already 
found a copy of the “Res Gesti,” the deeds of 
Augustus, an autobiography of 250 pieces of 
rock, put together like a bit of mosaic, which 
builds up a most complete autobiography of 
Augustus, one of the merry and gay rulers in the 
golden days of Rome. 

Attired in abbreviated pantaloons, only reach- 
ing half-way to their knees, wearing helmets and 
bronzed by the sun, I met more Americans in 
exploration work, than from any other country. 
Many of the expeditions to Egypt and Asia Minor 
are led by American organizations. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the University of California, 
the Chicago Field Museum and many others are 
continuing the work with all the zest of big game 
hunters in Africa. 

The Valley of the Euphrates might be called 
the Mississippi Valley of the Orient. It re- 
quired a long stretch of imagination for me to 
picture the Garden of Eden or ‘‘Paradise Enow”’ 
hereabouts. And yet the atmospheric condition 
gives a suggestion of Paradise if there is plenty 
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Yuan THE CAMEL LINES. At night, after a long day’s travel across the burning sands of the 

desert, the camels of a caravan are tethered in two long facing rows as shown in the picture. They 

are among the least lovely of animals in looks, smell and disposition—but one of the most useful beasts 
of burden in the world. They might well be called the “flivvers” of the animal kingdom 


of the life-giving water about. The thought of 
the Garden of Eden arose when Jeff, the chauf- 
feur, bought some apples not very far from the 
region of our first stopping place in the Orient — 
Baghdad. The apples were small, not much 
larger than walnuts, and were suggestive of the 
variety that brought trouble to little Willie, whose 
fame is immortalized in the old, old ditty about 
Sister Sue. Strange to relate, the orientals do 
not like red apples — they prefer their fruit green 
or yellow — perhaps because of some belief that 
the apple that caused all the trouble in this world 
was red. 

Though there are few, if any, suggestions of 
Paradise in the region hereabouts, paradoxical as 
it may seem, the mind is excited and leaps from 
the grim and sordid reality of the squalor every- 
where seen, to revel in the splendor of Cinderella- 
like dreams. 

One view of Baghdad suggests a quiet night in 
New York and the scenes from the New York 
Central entering the city on Monday. The 
week’s washing is far flung in the breeze, in the 
apartments and tenements and here they were 
flying from iron balconies indicating that some 
conditions of the orient still exist in the metropolis 
of America. The climate throughout the greater 
part of Mesopotamia is not so different from that 
of the hot summer months in New York, except 
that the heat lasts longer and is much dryer. As 
in New York and Iraq, the people have long since 
discovered that the roofs of the houses are the 
most habitable spots in the country. 

On the corner of the street in Mosul I met a 
young army officer who looked like the traffic 
cop at 42d Street and Broadway. He was Irish 
— a typical son of “‘the auld sod.” I had quite a 


chat with him during which he said, “I have 
served with Allenby, — been all through this 
region and the Holy Land, and what I don’t know 
about that rubbish and those baked-clay tablets 
would fill a book. 

“The natives are superstitious and feel that the 
excavators’ work is disrupting the peace and hap- 
piness of their ancestors, and to most of them the 
ghastly work is sacreligious. They are interested 
in excavation, however, as long as the excavators 
bring enough gold to pay a large number of na- 
tives to look at workmen while they dig. But 
when they secure something that appears to have 
some value there is a revulsion of feeling. Graft 
may be a modern word and associated with poli- 
tics, but if there is one thing that the average 
oriental enjoys, it is getting something for no- 
thing — the original get-rich-quick scheme came 
from the ‘fakirs’ of the East. 

“Native confidence men have even sold stock in 
an astrological fraud with impunity. An Arabian 
organization was once formed for the sole purpose 
of transmitting messages from the stars and 
planets at so much per word — preferred stock- 
holders were to get an extra tip or two as to the 
configuration of these heavenly bodies. The 
ancients, you know, used the stars to forecast 
weather reports, as well as events of importance. 
According to the records, the signs of the Zodiac 
are the invention of Zoroaster, founder of the 
ancient faith of Parsi, and the same gentleman 
whose name appears in the dictionaries. He has 
a following that includes certain captains of in- 
dustry whose study has enabled them to forecast 
their profits in advance.” 

It was this same Irish officer who introduced 
me to the Persion version of creation, a copy of 


which he said he always carries with him. The 
version is contained in the following lines: 

Never did they raise their eyes 

To the vaults of heaven 

To solve the mystery of the stars, 

But followed foolishly the thing 

That was before their eyes. 

At the conclusion of my trip through the re- 
gion, I was again impressed with the fact that one 
who visits the Orient without the aid of a lively 
imagination is likely to return disappointed. The 
historic facts may exist in the books, but the evi- 
dence is buried deep in the “Sands of Time.”’ The 
human mind dearly loves a puzzle and there is a 
rare fascination in putting together the different 
fragments of the contents of King Tut’s tomb. 
The Orient is the prize puzzle of the times and it 
is being slowly but surely deciphered with a 
scientific precision. It makes one doff his hat in 
reverence when a devoted archaeologist passes. 
There are thousands of people in these times ab- 
sorbed in hieroglyphics and historical mystery 
who are at work reconstructing ancient history 
and building up a scientific record of the past. 

So far, whatever they have found in the way of 
historical data has served to corroborate the 
historical evidence of cities and countries men- 
tioned in the Bible. Though record after record 
is being brought to light; though men of many 
races and of every creed are busily engaged in un- 
ravelling the tangles of ancient history, and mar- 
shalling the facts in orderly array, the authen- 
ticity of the Bible, as history, still remains un- 
challenged by any creed or faith the world over. 

On the way from Baghdad to Mosul, pushing 
towards the borderland of Persia, we crossed the 
line taken by the around-the-world American 
aviators. A few weeks before, they had made a 
landing in Baghdad amid scenes associated with 
the memories of ‘Arabian Nights,” and were 
given a welcome by the stalwart Moslems. Even 
the wildest flights of fancy in these tales did not 
surpass the achievement of the American avia- 
tors, according to the astonished Orientals. 
What would Omar Khayyam have thought in 
his wildest poetic fancy of human beings pro- 
jected through the air at a pace of two hundred 
miles an hour, swifter than a hurricane, circum- 
navigating a special globe which was not even 
then recognized as the physical form of the earth. 
When the Consul, John Randolph, pointed out 
to me the place aroufid which had grouped the 
descendants of an ancient people, greeting Lowell 
Smith and his companions, I felt that it was in- 
deed a shrine to American daring and inventive 
genius. In the shack where the aviators had 
prepared to receive their Oriental hosts, I saw a 
blade of a safety razor that had shorn the young 
aviators of their vigorous sprouting beards. The 
cavalier of old in his adventures relied on his 
trusty blade of steel, carried as side arms in the 
form of a sword, but the modern cavalier does 
not venture far afield without his trusty safety 
blades ever ready to make him presentable at 
courts or fetes as he drops from the skies. This 
discovery of safety razors in the ancient lands 
where men not only wore, but swore by their 
beards, thrilled an American with the realiza- 
tion that Yankee inventive genius is already 
making its peaceful conquest of ancient peoples, 
who no longer fall by the bloody sword of the 
invaders, but conversely seek the comforts and 
conveniences that modern inventions provide, as 
the Conqueror’s banner is unfurled in the sacred 
lands of Holy Writ. All this marks the onward 
march of modern civilization in the Orient. 
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The Forgotten Singer 


Loved by the sylvan sylphs and fairies whose earthly brother he was, and the shy dryads of the 
trees, Hugh Deveron dipped his pen in mist and moonlight and wrote 
his poignant poems in wildwood solitudes 


A poet lived, we know not when, 

Perhaps of late among blind men, 
But no one knows his story; 

Yet still his songs the wild birds sing, 

The flowers deck his grave in Spring, 
And that’s enough of glory. 


ROPHETIC words, written in the long ago 
P by a hand that has now laid aside the pen 
forever. 

Very recently a quiet, peaceful ending came 
to the long and beautiful life on earth of a poet 
and Nature lover of the Southland, who, un- 
known to the world in general, but a beloved 
denizen of his own little corner of that world, 
went his serene and quiet way along Life’s path- 
way, seeking beauty and joy in Nature, and 
putting to paper at odd moments the quaint and 
lovely fancies that sang themselves in his brain, 
such as: 

THE TULIP-TREE 


Te Tulip-tree in the month of June 
Sets all of its leafy lyres in tune, 
And into the gold-green cuplets drip 
The tawny wine that the fairies sip. 


In the gold of the eeuingsr the gleam of the moon, 
Through the boughs the breezes ripple a rune 

Of the days of old, e’er the gods I know 

Had fled to the shades of the Long Ago. 


How gray has the sad world grown since then 
When the nymphs and naiads danced with men, 
And even a goddess might be won 

In the dreams of a mortal Endymion. 


Tho’ now I wander in the woodlands deep, 

Where the fairies their revels used to keep, 

Though I search where the flowering grapes are 
twined, 

Never a sylvan sylph I find. 


Tho’ | seek the thickets and search ravines, 
And pray to the gods in their old-time scenes, 
Never a nymph, so I sadly said, 

And the Graces, too, are surely dead. 


Yet when the Tulip-tree in June 

Sets all of its leafy lyres in tune, 
Listen, and you shall hear I know 
Some faint far songs of the Long Ago. 


The Long Ago, e’er the world grown gray, 
Was sad and sober as ’tis today; 

Oh, would I could sip of the fairy wine, 
And walk with the gods who still are mine. 


Oh, Tulip-tree, tune all of thy lyres, 

And sing me the song of my dead desires; 
Keep for the sages your curse of Truth, 
And give me the loves and lies of Youth. 


He had a poet’s soul, this old-time Southern 
gentleman, a deep appreciation of the finer things 
of life, and a true nature lover’s insight into the 
lives of the birds and the cycles of the wild 
flowers that made of the South for him an earthly 
paradise. 

He loved the hills, the streams, the woods and 
the furred and feathered denizens of the secluded 
dells in which he roamed with every sense alert 
to discover the secrets that Nature discloses only 
to her most ardent wooers. 


And, like Poe, he had a strain of sombre 
imagery—that something which the Scotch call 
“fey,” and much of Poe’s rare quality of pure 
rhythm, as is evidenced in the following selection 
from his posthumously published poems: 


WHISPER LOW 
(THE RIVER OF DREAMS) 


i. the dim land of drowsing and dreaming 
At dark when the winds crisper blow, 
Lo, the light where far ripples are gleaming 

On the River of Rest—Wisperlo. 


Whisper low—whisper low—whisper lower, 
Thus it winds thro’ the woodlands away, 
Thro’ fields never sown by a sower, 
Thro’ wilds where no wanderers stray 


No castles show gray on the ridges, 
No cottages down in the dales, 
Its banks overarched by no bridges, 

No villages cumber its vales. 


Its sluggish tides never keep turning 
The wheels of Wealth’s merciless mills, 
Where limpingly Labor is learning 
Life’s lore, and the lesson that kills. 


No palaces gilded or golden 
Where the princes of piracy dwell, 
No spires, time-honored and olden, 
Where priests serve the devil so well. 


Wisperlo is a dark flowing river, 
Winding far thro’ a desert of dreams; 
Its ripples that silvering quiver 
A Lethe for life and its*schemes. 


It is cradled in hills, not in highlands, 
From lost lowlands it lapses to seas 
Whose shores are black-belted by islands 
Unswept by the breath of a breeze. 


A land of shores dim and uncertain 
Phantom beaches and far-fading capes, 

That drifting clouds cap, or uncurtain— 
A wild land of weird shifting shapes. 


In the dusk, when the breezes blow crisper, 
And her harvest of stars Night shall show, 
In this lost Land of Dreams—hark the whisper 

Of the River of Rest—Wisperlo. 


Thro’ a dim land where twilight is falling 
As rose petals fall after frost, 

Faint echoes of old hopes seem calling 
To hearts in life’s gray gloaming lost. 


Beyond the wide reach of the levels 
a land that is somber and sere, 
Like the song of a mad sea that revels 
In storms, are the chants that I hear. 


’Tis the sigh of the surges, that wailing, 
Wait and watch for the ending they know, 
Where shadow ships ever go sailing 
Down the darkness of dim Wisperlo. 


Where Life is a lesson forgotten, 
And Love is a legend untold, 

Where the barrens of death are begotten 
And winds of the waste blowing cold. 


Lo, the whispering river that never 
Again shall leave memory free, 

Till its dusky tides vanish forever 
In dumb depths of the measureless sea, 


“TI find it easy to love Nature,”’ he wrote, “and 
our good green earth, from its silent summits to 
its sounding seas; .. and am devoutly a 
Nature worshipper. I prefer paths to pave- 
ments, flowers to flirts, even landscapes to lux- 
uries, and had Fortune, when I ran my first fur- 
row, given me the choice of becoming a lordly 
laureate or just a famous landscape gardener, I 
should have chosen the latter.” 

Yet that he could .revel in the expression of 
exalted fancy is shown by: 


THE CALL OF THE SEA 


HAVE wandered from the highlands, 
Where the brooklet sings its glees, 
To the dusky, white-beached islands 
By the shores of shining seas 


I have roamed far from the verges 
Of the upland’s leafy vales, 

To where across the surges 
Gleam afar the sunlit sails 


I have left the rocky ledges 
Of the ridges that I knew 
And am drifting ’mid the sedges 
Where the water-lilies grew. 


In my shallop further sailing 
I reach the shoreless sea, 
And hear the stormy wailing 
Of the waves that wait for me. 


The wanton waves are wooing 
A rover to his rest; 

Love, alas, is life’s undoing— 
When a mermaid is your quest. 


A sea-nymph softly sighing, 
Once loved, but long forgot, 

But now when day is dying, 
She lures me to her grot. 


Farewell, O sunlit summits, 
Farewell, O valleys fair; 
Too deep for any plummets— 
My love and my despair. 
* * - 

He was wont with cunning hand to capture 
the outward semblance of the leaves and blos- 
soms of the myriad flowering plants of his native 
habitat in his note books, so that after many 
years spent in the pursuits he loved best he had 
accumulated a vast amount of material in the 
form of descriptive notes and original drawings 
of all the wonderful floral wealth of the sunny 
South. 

Months, perhaps years, will be required to 
properly arrange and classify this astonishing 
mass of almost priceless material and prepare it 
for publication, but in the meantime the pub- 
lishers of THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, who had 
arranged with this shy and over-modest genius 
to issue in book form a collection of his vagrant 
poems of which he was a most prolific author, 
have brought the work to a successful conclu- 
sion—not indeed in time for him who wrote them 
to see the completed book—but for the pleasure 
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and enjoyment of readers who, never having 
known the writer in the flesh, will nevertheless 
glimpse in the measured iambics of his verse the 
fine and beautiful spirit of him who wrote them, 


My heaven must be a world that shows 
« No sweeter blossom than a rose, 
Nor gods that rule—but graces; 
With bowers where blithe birdlings sing, 
Where flowers come to crown the Spring 
And loves in hidden places. 
There in some heaven not too remote 
From this world with its winnings, 
May Death prove still the antidote 
For Life and all its sinnings. 


So he wrote in his young and lusty youth, when 
all the world with him was at its springtime— 
and, in the later years, when the Autumn shac- 
ows began to steal down toward him from thie 
hills he loved: 


When after life the end shall come, 

The heart throbs cease, the lips grow dumb, 
And darkens into night Life’s day. 

Heaven grant that not too far from this 

Lost world, where once I won love's kiss, 
My soul in old-time paths shall stray— 

Some world where yet my lips can smile 
Without being damned for doing it, 

Some world where Hope can still beguile 
Without forever rueing it. 


“Canticles of the Corn Patch” is the modest 
title that was chosen by this troubadour of the 
hills for the book of poems which has just been 
published posthumously under the pseudonym 
of Hugh Deveron in compliance with his ear- 
nestly expressed wish that his identity be not 
disclosed—a wish that his publishers most regret- 
fully yet faithfully comply with. 

But it was no simple, untaught laureate of the 
corn patch who wrote the following lyrical ex- 
ample of romantic and amatory verse—rather a 
worldly-wise but voluntarily secluded worshipper 
at the shrine of the Muses: 


A ROMANCE OF THE ROSES 
HITE roses on her breast, 


Tea-roses in her hair, 

Red roses softly rest 

On her cheeks blushing, where 
Kisses I press so oft 

Though she cries shyly—hush! 
Whispering low and soft 

Lest that white rose should blush, 
As it would should it discover 
That this lady had a lover. 


White roses pale as pearls 

Pressed to her beating heart, 
Ruddy rose that unfurls 

When her glad lips impart 
Secrets | would not tell, 

Whispers I would not share 
Even with buds that fell 

Tossed from her golden hair; 
Lest these blossoms might betray us, 
Or with vengeful thorns delay us. 


Tea-roses in her hair, 
White roses on her breast, 
Are they not whispering there 
Secrets that Love confessed? 
Yet when those lips I press 
Blushing, she bids me go, 
Lest that fair rose should guess 
Half the things lovers know, 
And my burning vows she hushes 
Lest these blooms should read her blushes. 


Red roses ripe and rich, 

Matched with the lips I press; 
Dainty tea-roses which 

Fetter’d by some fair tress 
Falling in golden strands 

Down on her bosom’s snow, 
Where some bold lover’s hands 

Finds where white roses blow; 
Then behold, Love’s lesson learning, 
Every blossom crimson turning. 


Hugh Deveron (as we still must call him) was 
like the wanderer he describes in the verse that 
Yollows—for he, too, in the sylvan wilds heard a 
fairy bugle blow and in the fountain beheld a 
new world mirrored: 


The wanderer who passes here by chance, 

Hunter or trapper, ere he sees the pone 

Of these clear waters, or their rippling flow, 

Hears in these sylvan wilds a fairy bugle blow; 

Sweet as the echoes of remembered so; 

Ere love and loss had tangled right and wrong, 

The ringing notes—now distant and now near— 

Like lullabies of childhood, charm the listening ear, 

Like songs of sirens on the silvering seas, 

Allure him, step by step, through ever thickening 
trees— 

Over the ridges, down the dark ravines— 

From crest to crest—until he wearied leans 

Above a fountain’s brink, and in its depths—behold! 

A new world mirrored. 


He had a true and graceful touch, this shy 
singer of the Southland, and a close kinship with 
the fairies of the forest, and when in March, at 
over four score years of age, the Dark Angel laid 
a gentle hand upon his shoulder and said ““Come!” 
we may hope that he was led away to dwell 
forevermore among the elves and dryads of some 
sylvan paradise when he has completed 


THE QUEST OF THE HAPPY ISLES 


|S leagues from land, in sight no strand, 
What seek ye on the silent sea? 
No silvery beach these billows reach, 

Though winds are blowing fresh and free; 
Through cloudy drifts no headland lifts 

Its rocky crests to meet the skies, 
Beyond the roar of waves no shore 

Within the ken of keenest eyes. 


No drifted dunes fence dark lagoons, 
No palm trees quiver in the breeze; 
For days and weeks no rugged peaks 
Rise dim above these empty seas; 
Your yearning eyes may sweep the skies, 
From east to west, from north to south, 
Yet gleams in sight no beacon’s light, 
The pilot finds no harbor’s mouth. 


To Love’s fair isles how many miles? 
What length of leagues, how can I say? 
Your pilot Hope might blindly grope 
A thousand, and yet miss the way. 
His flag unfurled defies the world 
Of warring waters near and far. 
And through the drift of clouds that lift 
He smiling marks Faith’s polar star. 


A bright sign set to show that yet 
Love hath a guide beyond this life, 
An Eden land on whose far strand 
The billows never break in strife; 
Where flowery calms beneath the palms 
Welcome the storm-tossed wanderer home, 
And Beauty’s breast allures to rest 
The heart that never more shall roam. 


O, hearts of fire that never tire, 

That storms nor seas can daunt or break, 
Spread your bold sail to every gale, 

And follow love for love’s own sake; 
Your guiding star still gleams afar, 

No land to north, south, east or west; 
But no waves whelm with Hope at helm, 

And storms at last shall sink to rest. 


Though levins leap and billows sweep, 
Though shoreless still the deeps may roll, 

No happier fate than thus to shape 

Life’s course toward the golden goal; 

A heaven exempt from gods that tempt 
With fruits forbidden of blind desire; 

Where Mercy, and hot Hate, shall stand 
To open wide the gates of fire. 


Who never dare, shall never share 
The highest gifts the heavens grant; 
No timid soul can reach the goal, 
But death the bravest cannot daunt; 
When far—not near shines glory’s star, 
When threaten storms to overwhelm, 
And thro’ the dark no beacon’s spark, 
’Tis then, the true hero, finds the helm. 


THE KISS OF KILLARNEY 


— we all will agree that far over the sea 
One island there is worth a visit, 

Tis Erin’s green isle, where e’en Sorrow will smile, 
And Poverty charms us, why is it? 

Has Saint Patrick left there some soft charm in the 


air 
That, along with the serpent, hath banished 
Grim Care and gray Doubt? Love and Hope grow- 


ing stout, 
Although comfort and cash have both vanished? 


What eyes are so sweet as the gray eyes you meet 
By the shores of the Lakes of Killarney? 

What rosebuds compare with the lips you find there? 
Sweet mouthfuls of bliss and of blarney. 

Lo, no ghost, but a grace shall you meet face to face, 
And believe me, ’tis not at Kilkenny; 

No shillalah she swings, and the potheen she brings 
You can buy, if you choose, for a penny. 


In her eyes as you gaze, for a penny she prays, 
And whilst musing “‘sure Barkis is willing,” 

You catch a shy smile, half grace and half guile, 
And blushingly offer—a shilling. 

Minus bonnet and shoes, will this goddess refuse 
These gifts that the lord of luck scatters? 

Or, with gray eyes a-flash, will she pocket the cash 
As she proudly sweeps off in her tatters? 


ef ae 


Blue eyes to a saint you may fittingly paint, 
For ’tis doubtless the color of heaven; 

And orbs dark as night will thrill with delight, 
Or flash like the thunder-launched levin: 

But the eyes of all eyes that my fancy would prize 
Are the gray eyes of Erin’s fair daughters, 

Half grave and half gay, lights and shadows at play, 
Like the gleam of Killarney’s blue waters. 


And where can eyes smile as in Erin’s green isle? 
Where else are lips so full of blarney?. 
Where else cheaper charms, fresher cheeks, fonder 


arms, 
Or—kisses like those of Killarney? 
oa * * 


The hand that wrote and the fancy that con- 
ceived “The Kiss of Killarney” and an hundred 
other grave, gay, fanciful or solemn and majestic 
poems, are the hand and the fancy that conceived 
and wrote this fitting conclusion to our poor 
tribute to a fine true gentleman and a real poet: 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST 


wt step upon my threshold falls? 
What unknown voice is this that calls? 
Too late, I’ll not unlock my gate 
Whate’er befalls. 


Who cometh through the shadows gray? 
If wanderer lost or reveler gay. 
Belated rover day is over, 
Farewell! Away! 


A voice in accents soft replies: 
I visit men in various guise, 
There are those who name my favors Fame 
Yet tell no lies. 


And others, craven hearts are these, 
Call me Despair, life’s bitterest lees 
They’d rather drain in pallid plain 
Than hear my pleas. 


Some call me Darkness, and some Doubt; 
Few welcome me with song and shout, 
Gray hairs or gold, the young and old 
Would bar me out. 


Yet there are some, these know me best, 
Who, giving welcome, call me—Rest; 
At set of sun why should they shun 
A silent guest? 


And there are souls of essence fine 
That call me Love, and bid me twine 
My cypress sprays with life’s green bays; 
eir hearts are mine. 


But whether hut or whether hall, 
Love’s wicket or his lordship ’s wall, 
Doors open at my breath, for I am Death 
Who comes to all. 
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The Opening of the New $250,009) Casino and Swimming Pool, Hollywood, July 4, 19.25 


New York Newspaper Men in 


Florida 


Visiting the semi-tropical Paradise where Ponce de Leon in olden days sought for the Fountain of Youth, 
they find that modern enterprise and progressiveness have transformed the one-time 
wilderness into a veritable garden of loveliness and charm 


HEN Joseph W. Young invited repre- 
sentatives of New York’s leading daily 
newspapers to be his guests on his first 

New York-to-Hollywood excursion, the response 
and acceptance on the part of the newspaper 
men was immediate and enthusiastic. 

Mr. Young not only promised to show them 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, but every city and devel- 
opment from Palm Beach to Miami. His plan 
was to let the newspaper men see Florida for 
themselves and then have them tell their story 
of what they saw, the conditions they found, and 
the people they met, so that their readers would 
get the story of Florida from writers on these 
great newspapers whose names they could rely 
on because of their years of writing: G. W. 
Spurgeon of the New York Sun; G. W. Beards- 
ley of the New York Commercial; J. B. Janakow- 
ski of the Journal of Commerce; Clifford J. Stand- 
ish of the New York Times; William Shay of the 
Brooklyn Eagle; R. A. Mooney of the New York 
Post, and G. T. Hodges of the New York Sun 
(Frank Munsey’s personal representative) and 
J. S. Jourdan of the Wall Street Journal—all of 
these men, leaders in their profession, gave 
two weeks of their time to investigating condi- 
tions and reporting to their newspapers the real 
story of Miami, Coral Gables, Hollywood, Palm 
Beach, Boca Raton, Atlantic Shore, Fulford, and 
other developments. 

Never in the history of newspaperdom has any 
State been so favorably recognized by the great- 
est daily newspapers in the world. Florida is 
having now more favorable advertising and good 
publicity than all the rest of the country put 
together. 

And why is this? 

The State of Florida not only has good adver- 
tisers, but it has good newspaper boosters. I 
was much impressed today in reading one of 
your great dailies, The Miami Herald, to read 
what C. J. Anderson, president of the Tamiami 
Banking Company, wrote on “Why I Like 
Miami.” It reads a great deal like an address I 
heard over the radio a week ago last Thursday, 
made by J. W. Young of Hollywood on “Florida 


By WILLIAM H. RANKIN 


Written in Hellywood, Florida, July 11, 1925 


as a Summer Resort.” Millions of people heard 
this address, and many newspapers published it 
in their columns as news. And every citizen of 
Florida will benefit by this address. Such is the 
power of publicity. 

The party arrived via the Clyde Line steam- 
ship ‘Seneca’ Friday morning, after a fine 
voyage. The guests were taken immediately to 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea and were greatly impressed 
by the hustle and alertness evidenced at Holly- 
wood and Miami in summer months. A great 
deal was expected at Hollywood, but all that 
Mr. Young told us and much more we found 














JOSEPH W. YOUNG, developer of Holly- 

wood-by-the-Sea, Florida. Note the strik- 

ing resemblance to President Warren G. 

Harding. Mr. Young entertained Presi- 

dent Harding two years ago at the Holly- 
wood Country Club 


to be true in beautiful Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 
with its wide streets, beautiful business district, 
handsome residences, two fine hotels, the Holly- 
wood and the Great Southern; the new $3,000,- 
000 hotel now under construction, and the most 
wonderful bathing casino, bathing beach and 
swimming pool in all the world. 

We were fortunate to attend the opening of 
this $250,000 casino. The pools, the 800 locker 
rooms, the board walk and beaches make the 
swimming pools and casinos of Atlantic City 
and Coney Island dwarfs in comparison, and three 
years from now I expect Hollywood to have as 
large a population as Atlantic City after twenty- 
five years development. It is hard to believe 
that less than four years ago Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea did not exist. Mr. Young and his associates 
have performed a miracle, and a substantial one, 
that will help every other city in the State of 
Florida. 

One cannot sit in his office and visualize the 
magnitude of what Florida is doing to make it 
worth while for the millions of people from the 
North to make Florida their future home. If 
5,000,000 people could see what we have seen 
this week in our travels from Miami to Holly- 
wood, and from Hollywood to Palm Beach, I 
believe a goodly number of them would make 
Florida their home and buy land and build a 
real home to live in, winter and summer. 

In Palm Beach we visited the offices of the 
Times and the Post. A city is known by its news- 
papers, and these two enterprises reflect what 
Greater Palm Beach is—a paradise in which to 
live. The secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. G. L. Robinson, told us impressive 
facts concerning the steady growth of Palm 
Beach and West Palm Beach and the acquisition 
of the Seaboard Air Line terminal in Palm 
Beach. The endorsement of his board of directors 
has been secured to co-operate with Hollywood 
and Miami to get the Seaboard to build a line 
from Palm Beach to Miami—that is real co- 
operation. If anyone should ask us what is 
making Florida one of the greatest States in the 
Union, we would say it is “team work and co- 
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operation on the part of every section and city 
and town in the state, such as is shown by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Palm Beach.” 

The Governor of Florida, John W. Martin, 
leads in that spirit. He is a great executive and 
a splendid advertising man. Every city and 
new development speaks well of the other fellow 
and his work. That spirit of boosting, not 
knocking, combined with the climate and natural 
resources Florida actually has and the favorable 
publicity Florida is receiving, is bound to some 
day make Florida one of the greatest States in 
the Union. 

And it seems to me that advertising and pub- 
licity is playing an important part and will play 
an even more important part in the development 
of cities and towns and counties in Florida in the 
years to come. 

Florida has developed many high-grade na- 
tional advertisers in newspapers and magazines— 
such as Hollywood, Coral Gables, and Miami 
Beach. Never in all my twenty-five years of 
advertising experience have I seen the readers of 
newspapers respond so well, favorably and 
quickly as they did to Mr. Young’s Hollywood 
summer vacation excursion, advertising and 
publicity. 

This first summer vacation excursion was a 
complete success., The weather averaged 10 
degrees cooler than New York or Chicago during 
the week we were there, and the nights were as 
cool as a night in cool Canada. Others will follow 
J. W. Young’s example and advertise southeast 
Florida from Palm Beach to Miami as a summer 
vacation resort for the millions who have their 
vacation period in June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Business will be good in Florida the 
year round, and there will be no “season.” Then 
hotels will some day remain open the year around, 
and to Mr. Young belongs the credit for exploiting 
southeast Florida as an all-year-resort. The 
hotels that kept open this year are now filled, 
and the weather here is cooler than in New York 
City by many degrees. 

At Miami Beach and Miami Shores I expected 
to meet my Indiana friends, Carl Fisher and 
G. M. Allison. Twenty years ago I was a sales- 
man in Indianapolis on the Star when these two 
men were building the Prest-O-Lite business and 
dreaming of the 500-mile speedway. We thought 
then, when they had made a success of both of 
these projects, they had accomplished their aim 
in life. But in Miami they are outstripping 
what they did so successfully in Indianapolis, 
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along Miami Beach and all the other good things 
they have done in and around Miami. 

On Saturday we viewed the Fourth of July 
Hollywood parade. The floats, the beauty of 
the parade, would have done credit to Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and Hollywood not only is 
the Forest Hills Gardens of Florida, but its 
Fourth of July celebration is modeled after 
Forest Hills and Kew Gardens, the most beauti- 
ful spot on Long Island. 

Monday we spent the day inspecting the 
Hollywood $15,000,000 site on Lake Mabel. 
To see this site and the surrounding inland lakes 
and waterways is to realize that Hollywood soon 
will be the greatest seaport south of New York, 
according to the good plans of Mr. Young. 

Could we ever forget the day of deep sea fish- 
ing? The day was cloudy and cool and strong, 
cool breezes from the Gulf from the southwest 
made it ideal overhead, but a very rough one 
underfoot, especially eighteen miles out in the 
Gulf Stream on the Atlantic Ocean on a fishing 
boat. Three crews and twenty guests were 
invincible. The prize crew, headed by myself 
as captain and Ralph Wonders, G. W. Beardsley, 
Gilbert T. Hodges and H. C. Nightengale, landed 
an eight-foot-nine-inch sailfish—a record: catch. 
Ralph Wonders is a good host and a most effi- 
cient and resourceful man. The other crews 
caught one fifteen-pound jack, one forty-pound 
shark, and a half dozen other deep sea fish. 
Every man on the winning crew wished to take 
the sailfish home, but after a thorough discussion 
it was enthusiastically decided to have the fish 
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stuffed and presented to Mr. Young to hang in 
the beautiful Hollywood Golf and Country Club 
as a reminder of the eventful two weeks’ vacation 
tour he made possible for the New York news- 
paper men. 

A day visiting the offices and buildings of the 
Miami daily newspapers was a revelation. Now 














Clyde Line S.S. “Seneca,” carrying the First 
Boatload of Summer Vacationists to Florida 


we know why the Miami Daily Herald carries 
more advertising than any other daily and 
Sunday newspaper in the United States. Largely 
because they publish a great newspaper, and 
because of its publisher, Mr. Frank Shutts, and 
his able lieutenant, O. W. Kennedy. Twenty 
years ago, O. W. and the writer were on the staff 
of the Indianapolis Star. It was fine to find such 
a good friend in such a responsible position 
among Miami newspaper ‘men. 

Miami’s skyline has been vastly improved by 
the new Daily News building built by the news- 
paperman’s friend, Governor James M. Cox. 
Through his editor, Mr. Milford, we were the 
guests of the Daily News to inspect their new 
plant and meet their staff. As good measure, 
Mr. Milford arranged through his business man- 
ager, Mr. Loomis, for the entire delegation to 
dine at the Miami Advertising Club. Right 
royally received, every man on our delegation 
made a good speech—a credit to New York and 
a great boost for Florida, Miami, Hollywood, 
and Mr. Young. The Herald published what this 
writer said, as follows: 

“William H. Rankin, head of the national 
advertising agency in New York that bears his 
name, and who is enjoying a short vacation in 
“Main Street,” Hollywood, showing 
great Southern Hotel (right) and 
‘Hollywood Hotel (straight ahead) 
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Florida with several other newspaper men from 
New York City, has found boosters on every 
hand during his visit here. He mentioned this 
fact in a short address which he delivered to the 
members of the Miami Ad Club at their regular 
meeting Tuesday noon. 

“ ‘We are glad to find that you are all boosters 

-in Florida,’ said Mr. Rankin, speaking for the 
New York delegation. ‘We have yet to find one 
developer who does not speak well of his com- 
petitor, and it is this spirit that will make Florida 
the leading state in the Union.’ 

“Mr. Rankin introduced each member of the 
New York delegation: ‘Too often in gatherings 
of this kind the advertising men speak about 
almost every subject except advertising,’ he 
said. ‘Advertising is to make known, favorably, 
and the advertiser who buys space in daily 
newspapers to make his product, his state or his 
city known favorably uses the most economical 
means to reach every home in each community. 

“ ‘For twenty-five years I have preached the 
gospel of more local and national advertising in 
daily and weekly newspapers. I believe the 
daily newspaper is the best medium for any 
advertiser, and I have never known newspaper 
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advertising to fail when the advertiser’s proposi- 
tion was right, and when he secured the services 
of a man who knew how to write and illustrate 
and plan a campaign. 

““*Take, for instance, a page in the Miami 
Herald or News. A white page in that or any 
Miami newspaper costs but one-half cent for 
each white page delivered into the home of one 
subscriber. Think of it! Can you cite any 
other commodity that will give as much value 
for one-half cent as a white page in a daily news- 
paper? It is really worth ten times that amount 
of money to any advertiser who has a product 
which he wishes to sell to the readers of the daily 
newspaper. 

‘““*The most recent success in newspaper ad- 
vertising has just been conducted in the East and 
Central West by Mr. J. W. Young, developer of 
_ Hollywood-by-the-Sea. More than two hundred 
daily newspapers advertised a $100 excursion to 
Hollywood, all expenses paid. The response was 
immediate, and the first trip has been highly 
successful. Seventy-nine men and women were 
brought to Hollywood under the direction of Mr. 
H. Emerson Evans, head of the New York office 
of the Homeseekers Realty Company, and dur- 
ing the last week these northerners have been 
shown every development in South Florida from 
Palm Beach to Miami, Coral Gables, Miami 


Beach, Fulford-by-the-Sea, Miami Shores and 
Atlantic Shores. The second excursion left 
New York July 14 with every berth taken, 231. 
The excursions will run weekly from now on. 

“‘ ‘We have been amazed and delighted by the 
wonderful Hollywood-by-the-Sea, a city raised as 
if by magic, with all the good points of Atlantic 
City, New York, Forest Hills Gardens and 
California—with a climate that enables people to 
live in a truly resort city the year around. 

“« ‘We have completely changed our minds, and 
you have made us all boosters for Southeast 
Florida as an all-year-around resort territory. 
These men cannot help but tell the story as they 
are telling it through the columns of their great 
daily newspaper and personally when they return 
home. Florida has had favorable publicity in 
newspapers and magazines to a value of more 
than $10,000,000, and many advertising men I 
know will follow the example of Mr. Young and 
advertise in the metropolitan daily newspapers 
to bring more people to Florida. After they come 
they will buy—they will not have to be sold. 

“« ‘Florida has the climate, the people, and mil- 
lions of northern people will answer these adver- 
tisements and come to Florida as we have. 
These seven newspaper men came here at the 
earnest invitation of Mr. Young, and they are 
indeed glad they did come. 

** “You men of Miami, Hollywood, Boca Raton, 
Coral Gables, Atlantic Shores, Miami Beach, 
and other full page advertisers are writing good 
advertising copy.’ Your copy, your layouts, and 
your illustrations prove to me that you have real 
advertising men in Miami and real artists—sur- 
prisingly good. Too often we do not pay as 
much attention to planning, writing and illus- 
trating advertising as we should. The white 
page that you pay one-half cent for can be made 
worth five cents, ten cents, $1.00, $5,000, and 
sometimes over $10,000, just in proportion to 
the ability of the men who plan and write your 
advertising copy and illustrate it. And that is 
why the best brains in the business world are 
being attracted to the business of advertising. 
Advertising men are indeed proud of their busi- 
ness. It is a great calling, and every day it is 
growing more and more important. The adver- 
tising club movement has helped to bring this 
about, and the standing of advertising men has 
been raised to a point where any man, no matter 


who he may be, or any woman might well be 
proud to be called an advertising man or woman. 

“*We have taken some of our own medicine 
and have advertised advertising and advertising 
men and women favorably. President Coolidge 
gave a breakfast to advertising men. Two of 
our party here were his guests, and he has great 
respect and faith in advertising men. The King 
of England entertained one hundred American 
advertising men at Buckingham Palace just one 
year ago. But best of all, bankers, the men who 
furnish the money, believe in advertising—and 
that is why every progressive business is a user 
of advertising and especially national newspaper, 
magazine, farm paper and outdoor advertising. 

***We wish to thank the Miami Advertising 
Club for this opportunity to talk to you and to 
have each member of our party address you. 
We have had a great vacation trip, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Young and his associates, 
for we have never met a more hospitable people 
and have never before enjoyed such a fine sum- 
mer resort climate. Motoring over five hundred 
miles in Hollywood busses, journeying by motor- 
boat, inspecting the new harbor development of 
Hollywood, and the inland lake and canals, my 
vision is that in five years Miami will join hands 
with Hollywood and there will be one great city 
of 500,000 people which will assure the success 
of every other suburb and development within 
fifty miles of Miami. 

““*Florida has succeeded beyond measure 
through its advertising by men like Mr. Young, 
Mr. Carl Fisher, Mr. G. M. Allison, Mr. Baron 
Collier, and Mr. G. E. Merrick. What they have 
been doing to develop Florida, in newspapers, 
magazines, street cars, outdoor advertising, farm 
papers, the radio and in the rotogravure sections 
of Sunday newspapers makes them most deserv- 
ing. The State of Florida also is indebted to 
the newspapers who have so generously told your 
story in the news columns. 

‘**Do you wonder now that it pays Florida 
and Florida advertisers to use these newspapers 
for your advertising campaigns? The State of 
Florida should spend $1,000,000 a year in adver- 
tising, and I really believe it will sometime.’ ” 

G. T. Hodges and others followed, as reported 
in the Herald and Daily News: 

‘“‘We newspaper and magazine men have en- 
joyed immensely our stay in Hollywood as the 











VIEW OF THE SEVEN-MILE BOARDWALK AND OCEAN FRONT, Hollywood-by-the-Sea at the 
opening of the $250,000 Casino and Swimming Pool, July 4th 
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guests of Mr. Young,”’ Mr. Hodges said, in ad- 
dressing the club. ‘We have accompanied the 
seventy-six excursionists on all their trips of 
importance from Miami to Palm Beach. Mr. 
Emerson Evans has been in charge of the party, 
and he has been a noble host. Nothing has been 
left undone for our comfort and entertainment; 
but this has not been a hard job in Florida—we 
have been amazed at the magnitude and the 
scope of the reclaiming of this great State. Any- 
one who thinks that this is a flash-in-the-pan 
proposition should come down and see what we 
have seen. 

“Nothing but supreme faith and the vision of 
such men as J. W. Young could possibly justify 
the huge expenditures of money that are going 
into permanent substantial improvements all up 
and down the eighty-five miles of ocean front. 
We have enjoyed this climate and have had our 
previous impressions completely reversed, for 
we have been far more comfortable than we were 
in New York when we left. Our entire party is 
most enthusiastic over the opportunity offered 
by Florida both industrially and as a residential 
and resort section. Florida has more than justi- 
fied the claims that have been made for her as 
an all-year-around place of residence. I shall 
be here again.” 

Mr. Hodges as vice-president of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York, was instrumental in 
putting over a membership campaign which 
increased the club membership from 750 mem- 
bers to 2,250 members in twenty-nine days. 

‘‘We approached the problem just as we would 
to put any product on the market,” he said in 
outlining the method employed for the campaign. 
“First we charted our market—we made up a 
prospect list of 4,000 top-notchers who should 
be members of the club. Then we utilized every 
medium of publicity, aiming at the list and hav- 
ing something fall on their desks every forty- 
eight hours for about three weeks. In this 
publicity work not one word was said about a 
membership drive, only informative matter por- 
traying the everyday activity of the club. We 
saw to it that the club was extremely active while 
the drive was in progress. During this period-we 
organized our entire membership into an army, 
with a field marshal, general, colonels and cap- 
tains—captain was the lowest rank. These were 
formed into squads of ten each, of ten colonels, 
and each colonel was in charge of ten captains. 
When we thought the soil of the prospect list 
had been tilled sufficiently, we distributed four 
natres to each captain.” 

The other members of the party spoke briefly 
concerning their impressions of southern Florida 
and the pleasure it was to enjoy the summer cli- 
mate and breezes here as compared to summer- 


time in New York. Walter Scott Bigelow, presi- 
dent of the Club, gave club members a very 
interesting account of the annual convention of 
the National Real Estate Boards which was held 
recently in Detroit, at which he was a delegate. 
“With all due respect to the convention itself, the 
chief topic of conversation at the convention was 
Florida, and Miami in particular.” 

Later we called on and inspected the plant of 
the Miami Tab, where we met many former New 
York newspaper men, including friend Lindsey 
McKenna, managing editor. The party were 
photographed, interviewed and entertained. The 
Tab carried our photograph in full, three-quar- 
ters of a page in length; a news story of the fish- 
ing trip and a splendid editorial written and 
signed personally by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
publisher of the Tab. It is so good I had our 
fine friend and host at the Hollywood News plant, 
J. Rogers Gore, reproduce it. The News is a 
great newspaper, has a fine staff of writers and 
reporters and a plant that does very efficient 
work. The printing of the Hollywood Magazine 
would do credit to our best plants in New York, 
and so would the magazine itself. 

Both the News and the Hollywood Magazine 
have a great future under their present manage- 
ment and editorship. Mr. Vanderbilt’s editorial 
is as follows: 

“Washington, July 8: (C. V. Service, Inc.). 
Scores of New York newspaper men and writers 
will soon return after having spent two weeks 
as guests of J. W. Young, successful and long- 
sighted pilot of the destiny of Hollywood. What 
they will probably tell their readers about Florida 
will be interesting and far fetching. While their 
own home town was sweltering in the heavy air 
of New York, the correspondents have been in 
the South inhaling the fresh breezes and catching 
fighting fish of the briny deep. 

“Mr. Young deserves much credit for fostering 
a plan which will educate the northern states 
that summer weather in Florida is as good as the 
summer weather in some northern cities. He is 
sustained in his contention by weather charts, 
which are free to any American citizen. Tem- 
perature readings show it is not so hot and that 
the air of Miami is not laden with as much 
humidity as inland cities. 

“The New York writers may be relied upon to 
tell their readers the truth, and Miami has no 
reasons to be afraid of the truth, for it has been 
the real statement of conditions that has put 
Florida foremost in the minds of the entire 
country. The articles will be read by hundreds 
of thousands of citizens of the United States. 

“It is going to be by the spirit of fair relation- 
ship with other States that Florida will continue 
to grow. The State is particularly favored by 


nature and should welcome an opportunity to act 
as hostess to such a delegation. It is interesting 
to observe that no deaths fronmi heat have been 
reported in Miami, while hundreds have died 
and thousands have gone through the torments 
of an oppressive heat wave in the North. 

“Tt is one thing to think of Miami as a hot city 
in a tropical country. It must be another to 
live there and feel.the cool sea breezes. 

“CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR., 
“Editor end Publisher.” 

On the last night our party were guests of the 
hosts, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Young, at the Holly- 
wood Golf and Country Club, and entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Wonders. The news- 
paper men present were in accord when one of 
them stated that Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle 
at their best were no better or quite as good as 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Wonders. As host and 
hostess of the Country Club, the Tea Room and 
the Casino, they have each day added to our 
happiness and entertainment during our stay in 
Hollywood. The Country Club is a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. The novelty of danc- 
ing with a movable roof overhead, on a moonlight 
night, gave us the great thrill of dancing out- 
doors with summer breezes coming from all sides 
and ventilation through the roof. When it 
rained, as it did last night, the roof was moved 
overhead to protect us from the elements. 
Wonder of wonders—every day, every hour, we 
found more reason to praise the people of Holly- 
wood, their fine hospitality, their friendship, a 
climate cooler by ten degrees than New York by 
day, and twenty degrees by night; blankets to 
keep one warm from the cool night breezes. 

The farewell session was held in the open-air 
pavilion on the Hollywood Board Walk. All 
the New York delegation attended with Mr. 
J. W. Young and his associates. Mr. Hodges, 
Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Beardsley, Mr. Mooney and 
Mr. Nightingale spoke—all enthusiastically and 
well. The writer acted as toastmaster. It was 
at this meeting that Mr. Young was presented 
with the sailfish and again thanked for his enter- 
tainment and hospitality, and congratulated on 
his great achievement in Hollywood. Respond- 
ing in his own modest way, he made us all feel 
that Hollywood under his guidance would grow 
to be one of the great cities of Florida, and one 
of the Atlantic coast’s great seaports. 

To Florida, Hollywood, J. W. Young and staff 
we owe thanks. We were loath to leave, but 
when that time came we resolved to return soon 
again, and every member of the party extended 
the invitation to our Florida friends to visit us 
in New York that we might in a small way show 
our appreciation for the best two weeks we had 
ever spent anvwhere. 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 


manager of the United Drug Company. 

Christened with the initials “H. L.,” he 
has been known as “Roy” ever since his school 
days in Farmington, Maine, where he ransacked 
every nook and corner of the town and county 
in which he was born in order to keep busy. 
Everyone knew the rosy-cheeked lad with a 
twinkle in his eye in the town where Lillian 
Nordica was born and John S.C. Abbott wrote 
his famous histories. 

With Roy, the native Yankee instinct to trade 
developed early and his eye teeth were cut on 
many a well-manipulated “hoss’” trade. But 
it was behind a lemonade and ginger-pop stand 
in the corner of his mother’s garden that his 
salesmanship genius really blossomed. He loved 
beets, and traded tropic acid fruits for the red 
beets that mother used to pickle. 

Some insist that Roy was born in a drug store 
and early learned the art of window and bottle 
washing, to say nothing of learning to polish the 
red and green lights that informed the casual 
passers-by of the location of the apothecary. 
The drug store “back home”’ was a place of many 
attractions, here one could have a prescription 
compounded, get one’s mail, and listen to the 
latest village gossip simultaneously.. The store 
was open late and had a night bell for 
use after it had closed. People in those 
days had little consideration for the 
over-worked pharmacist, and he was 
called out of bed more often than not by 
the good-hearted old village doctor in his 
rickety gig who wanted 
medicine for his pa- 
tients—men, women and 
children—to say nothing 
of old Dobbin, the horse, 
who was periodically 
taken with the colic. 


Ase merry soul is Roy Simpson, sales 


regarding places and events 


The old standard line of liniments—good for 
man and beast—was dispensed then, much as 
ice cream and soft drinks are today—in quantity. 
When Roy Simpson could stand behind the 
counter in those days, the most skeptical Yankee 
was led to the purchase point by the young clerk 
eager to move the goods off the shelves in order 
to save dusting. A born salesman, Roy Simpson 
sports a “‘come hither” look in his brown eye 
that radiates smiles, but can, nevertheless, flash 
an executive order to “get busy” with a finesse 
and effect truly remarkable. 

It seems as if Mr. Simpson was born with the 
launching of the Rexall banner. Having trav- 
eled far and wide in every State in the Union, 
he knows the drug store map of America like a 
baseball score card. It doesn’t take him long 



























‘of life? 


to prepare for a trip. He throws a book or two 
in his valise and is off for a thousand-mile jaunt, 
just as though he were a commuter making the 
5.15 train. 

The colloquial letters he writes to salesmen 
sizzle with interest and personality. He seems 
to see all sides of the sales proposition from the 
top to the bottom, and knows how to attract 
American drug store customers. The modern 
drug store has evolved from a darkened prescrip- 
tion compounding corner into a bright and attrac- 
tive departmentalized business establishment. 
Roy Simpson has developed the faculty of know- 
ing instinctively where to put show cases, as well 
as what to put on and inside them. 

At the recent Rexall convention, Roy Simpson 
was the one man whom everybody seemed to 
know, because he has often given the Rexallites 
the magic key that helps to turn the wheels of 
profit for them. 

In his office on Leon Street, sitting squarely at 
his desk, he radiates an infectious enthusiasm. 
As a result, he is able to send the groups of sales- 
men, store managers and customers who have 
come to him for advice, out of the office feeling 
that they can do the impossible. He puts his 
ideas over with a punch—primarily because he 
looks at merchandising first and last from the 
customer’s standpoint. 

“You cannot do business without customers— 
why bother about other details when your busi- 
ness is to sell goods, turn over the stock, buy more 
goods, sell them, too, and put away the profits 
for a serene old age and enjoyment of the sunset 
The philosophy of selling is based on 
the fundamental proposition that people are 
people whether on Broadway or on the Styx.” 

The inherent love of the American woman for 


L. SIMPSON, Sales Manager of the United Drug Company, which is the largest organization of tre sort in the 


H * world, having its main office in Boston, and branch factories and salesrooms in nearly every country on the globe 
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shopping he understands. He also understands 


the invariable. dislike of the American man for 
the same thing, and he seems to know how to 
balance it to save time, space and to satisfy 
He counts it the one purpose of 


everybody. 


. oF 
. oe 


AMES REDPATH AND JEFFERSON DAVIS. In 1888, James Redpath, the founder of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, 
was invited by the former President of the Confederacy to the Davis home at Beauvoir, Mississippi, where he assisted 
Jefferson Davis to prepare his Memoirs. The sudden death of Davis intervened, but the work was completed by Mrs. Davis. 
This scene on the verandah shows Jefferson Davis and his wife and James Redpath at work on the memoirs, and reveals one 
of the strange paradoxes of history. Although James Redpath had been an ardent Abolitionist, he was held in high esteem 
by leading men of the South, and Jefferson Davis was counted one of his most loyal friends. 
together public thought and gathering from high places and eminent men those things that were of vital and enduring interest 
The name of Redpath will ever be associated with Lyceum Bureaus and Chautauquas 


to the people. 


every merchant to have everybody come into the 
store and find a welcome awaiting them. 

“After all,” says Roy Simpson, “ ‘man wants 
but little here below.’ But that little has been 
multiplied in modern times into a complexity 
that is astounding. The number of different 
irticles that are required to keep a young girl 
going would make the inventory of an old-time 
drug store suffer in comparison. On the coun- 
ters one finds an array of everything imaginable, 
from hairpins to hair nets, lip sticks, rouge, tal- 
cum powder, face powder, eyebrow pencils, 
creams and lotions, corn and bunion plasters—- 
to say nothing of tooth paste and shaving sticks, 
ice cream cones, sodas, and sundaes.” 

The annual convention of the Rexall druggists 
in Boston, the place of the organization’s origin 
and birth, in 1925, was a truly notable event. 
It was a tribute to the creator, L. K. Liggett, 
whose vision and genius blazed the pathway from 
the time he was a salesman of drug store products 
traveling hither and thither, until the present 
day. ‘Traveling in his footsteps is Roy Simpson, 
a sales manager who, with the courage of his 
forebears from Maine, “‘goes down to the sea” of 


merchandising with all the sails set to convert 
even the most contrary winds by the careful use 
of tact. Making a business success is making it 
conform to the currents and cross currents of 
human desire. 





“T like to think of the drug store,” Roy Simp- 
son says with a far-away look in his eye, “as a 
beautiful full-rigged ship that catches every 
breath of air to speed it on to distant ports over 
the billowy seas. I like to think of it as having 
a skillful navigator at the helm with a chart 
before him—a man who has fathomed the sci- 
ence of navigation from his knowledge of the 
stars, and who never swerves from the line laid 
out by the compass that points with an unerring 
needle the course to the port beyond.” 





Mentor of Many Years Standing 


T Hollis Hall, dating back to 1763, and named 

for a London merchant who made a donation 

to the then struggling Harvard College, lives 
Charles Townsend Copeland. 

Mounting the steps under the dim lamps, you 
can see by each study door a list of the names of 
the students who have successively occupied 
these rooms during the last sixty-odd years. At 


He was an expert in welding 


the head of the third flight—there are no eleva- 
tors—is a low-studded room lighted by oil lamps 
and heated, when it is cold, by a fireplace. This 
floor, as yet, has not been “desecrated” by the 
use of electricity. The broad bay windows and 
thick walls fairly teem with 
traditions. The built-in book 
shelves are bulging with vol- 
umes, the colors of which 
blend harmoniously in the 
soft light. Every photograph 
and decoration in this room 
seems to have a story, for it 
is the retreat of “‘Copey,” as 
he is lovingly called by the 
students at Harvard. 

In this room, as students, 
have gathered many men who 
have since made their mark 
in the fields of literature and 
journalism. Here Heywood 
Broun, of the New York World, 
Robert C. Benchley, Kenneth 
Macgowan, Gilbert Seldes and 
Owen Wister were nurtured 
and inspired with the thought 
that they could do great 
things. What conversations 
on books and life those walls 
have heard! Charles Copeland 
himself was a newspaper man, 
but resigned his position as 
editor in the early flush of a 
successful career to become a 
college instructor, and he has 
since devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the university 
from which he graduated and 
which he loves. For thirty- 
two years he has lived in his- 
toric Harvard Yard in close 
touch with the throbbing life 
of the college. He is one of 
the best known lecturers on 
literature, and his extension 
courses are very popular. 

There is none of the mold 
of antiquity about ““Copey”’— 
he keeps abreast of the times 
and knows about the geniuses 
who are daily appearing on the 
literary horizon as well as he 
does about the older writers. 
Somehow he makes books human things. He is 
keenly interested in plays and players, and is a 
friend of Edwin Booth and of Lionel Barrymore, 
who spends his leisure hours in Boston at Hollis 
Hall. 

It is a great privilege to be allowed to “‘listen 
in” on one of Copey’s classes. After the room 
has been properly aired, the drafts adjusted, and 
the cigars and cigarettes yielded up as a sort of 
half-burnt sacrifice to the God of Literature, the 
literary talk-fest commences. Copey gets down 
to the level of students and together they begin 
talking about books and authors. Professor 
Copeland seems to know his English literature 
so well that he radiates the very spirit of the 
author when he is reading or discussing his work. 

Every class at Harvard for the last thirty-one 
years has had a number of students who have felt 
that “‘Copey”’ was closer to them than to anyone 
else. He has a sympathetic appreciation of the 
aspirations of the young writer, and points out 
the pitfalls and also the dizzy heights which it is 
possible to attain. 

It was interesting to note the manner in which 
he discevered the literary hobby of each of his 
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HARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND, Professor 

of Literature at Harvard University—known 

as “Copey” to a multitude of adoring students dur- 

ing the past thirty years. Very many of the now 

well-known writers of this country enjoyed the 
great privilege of attending his classes 


students. In the twinkling of an eye he could 
divert from the sombre, psychological depths of 
Maupassant to the flamboyant spirit of Arnold 
Bennett. Professor Copeland’s pupils are the 
sort who carry on and in turn transmit the broad 
spirit of helpfulness in which their early aspira- 
tions were nurtured. 

As I sat in his room, the Professor remarked, 
“You know there is nothing like peopling our 
rooms with visitors, even if we do it with imag- 
ination. Ralph Waldo Emerson visited this 
room many times, but it was not fitted as it is 
now.” In the room was a copy of the first edi- 
tion of Johnson’s dictionary in two noble volumes, 
which had been presented to the Professor by 
some friends in the New York Harvard Club. 
It is doubtful if there is a word in that dictionary 
that he does not know about. 

Many of the stories written about Harvard 
have some association, direct or indirect, with 
Professor Copeland. What reader will forget 
“Calumet K” by Samuel Merwin and Henry Kit- 
chell Webster, and ‘‘The Diary of a Freshman,” 
by Charles Macomb Flandrau, which had their 
beginnings in the teachings of Charles Townsend 
Copeland? 

Sometimes, at nine o’clock in the morning, he 
“received” calls from his students, and invited 
all who would to attend and read to him, that he 
might guide them right. Then he would lean 
back in his chair and chat of Shakespeare—read 
and discuss the masterful mind of the poet of 
Avon, for he insists that Shakespeare, after all, 
is the source of all literature. Together they 
discussed many a knotty point of Shakespearean 
text and cleared many a mystery that Shakes- 
peare has left in his lines, perhaps with mis- 
chievous intent. 

With Professor Copeland, Hamlet is not a mere 
theatrical puppet, but a personality as real and 





alive as if he had stepped forth from the pages of 
history, clothed in flesh and blood—not just the 
creature of a poet’s imagination. 

He has a keen sense of humor, as is exempli- 
fied in the manner in which he greeted his class 
one morning. Hurrying into the room, he faced 
the students with asmile. ‘I know, gentlemen,” 
he declared, “‘you have observed I am late. It 
was not because I love you less, but because I 
love breakfast more. I felt that much maketh 
the full man.” 

He requires his students to read to him, for, 
as he says, “There is something in the way a 
person reads a passage or a verse or even the 
way he looks when he reads that tells me more 
of how well he understands what he is reading 
than anything else. There is an art of reading 
as well as an art of writing. It is the faculty of 
grasping the vital points. Roosevelt could read 
pages at a glance and seemed to get more out of 
them than those who read word by word, sen- 
tence by sentence, and paragraph by paragraph. 
Reading is a matter of training, and means 
much in developing the mind and in recruiting 
and generating the thought powers, giving self- 
confidence in one’s own ideas—ideas that might 
never have come without contact with some 
master mind.” 





Noted After-dinner Speaker of New York 
Will be Long Remembered 


‘THE history of New York City, covering the 

opening years of the present century, will 
not be complete without mention of the late Job 
E. Hedges. His untimely death at Atlantic City 
removed from the limelight one of its most 
prominent characters. A brilliant after-dinner 
speaker, but one who could talk quite well be- 
fore, during and after meals as well, Job E. 
Hedges became a national institution. Listed 
in the city and telephone directories of New York 
City as a lawyer, but known throughout the 
country as the most entertaining conversation- 
alist and banquet speaker in Gotham. Epi- 
grams flowed from his lips like the waters of a 
cascade and it was a common expression that the 
thermorreter would register a hot time at any 
dinner where Job Hedges was present. Born in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, Job E. Hedges seemed to 
have belonged to New York ever since his knicker- 
bocker days. As secretary to Mayor Strong of 
New York, he began drawing a real salary and 
studying law betimes. When he began practise 
it was not long before he proved himself a suc- 
cessful lawyer. Though he played an important 
part in politics, his life was chiefly devoted to 
helping the other fellow. A close reasoner, a 
hard thinker, and a firm believer in representa- 
tive governments, he became a publicist in the 
real sense of the word. Once a candidate for 
governor of New York on the Republican ticket, 
his defeat resulted in a book on politics that 
remains a classic of its kind. 

A banquet in New York was never quite com- 
plete unless there was present at the head table 
the form of the sturdy little man who, everybody 
felt, always had something to say that was worth 
while. At the dinner given by the lieutenants 
of the New York Police Department at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria, Commissioner Enright paid the 
following eloquent tribute to his memory: 

“This banquet should not be brought to a 
close tonight until we pay at least a small tribute 
of respect to the memory of a constant and loyal 
friend who has just passed beyond the veil. 





Jj@ E. HEDGES, for many years a celebrated 
New York after-dinner speaker, who died re- 
cently at Atlantic City, New Jersey. He was once a 
candidate on the Republican ticket for Governor of 
New York State, and was a successful lawyer 


“For nearly a score of years, upon each 
recurring Washington’s Birthday, this great 
representative police banquet has been spread, 
and to this board have come some of the 
proudest and best men and women of the city, 
the State and the nation, and not least among 
those who came to join us here each year, 
to charm us with his wit and pathos, to thrill 
us with his convincing logic and wholesome 
advice, was our late lamented friend, Hon. Job 
E. Hodges. 

‘He was invited to be with us upon this occa- 
sion, but his health did not permit, and tonight 
he lies dead in this city, the city that he loved 
and admired, sleeping here in the bosom of a great 
community which admired him and loved him 
well. 

“He will be missed in the professional and 
social circles which he adorned; he will be missed 
in the intellectual life of the city; he will be 
missed by a legion of friends among whom we, of 
the Police Department, are proud to be numbered 
to a man. New York has never had a more 
able, brilliant, loyal, useful and altogether admir- 
able citizen than Job E. Hedges. 

“The river of another great life has reached 
the sea, but on the journey it has planted many 
a seed and palm, has given color to the earth; 
it has watered many a tree and flower, and 
through the hills and vales of life, as it glided 
gracefully along, it has scattered with bountiful 
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measure all of the choicest blessing which can 

flow from a life expansive, good and true. 
“Along the way may still be heard the rippling 

laughter of its happier and lighter moods, and 








its doors open and not criticise a trade press, 
but help to build up publications instead of 
looking upon them as parasites. 

“Insurance papers,” he insisted, “did more’to 





HE “PEEPUL’S” FAVORITE. There is something about Chautauqua tours that comes 


very close to the heart of the people. 


The Chautauqua in some way comes in contact 
with all the big men and big issues of the times. 


This prize-winning painting of a Chau- 


tauqua meeting showing the interior of a Chautauqua tent as seen by the artist, Corwin 
Knapp Linson, is in the home of Dr. Paul M. Pearson, head of the Swarthmore Chautauquas. 
It represents a Chautauqua audience, and a Swarthmore Chautauqua at that, in Charleston, 


West Virginia. 


It attracted the attention of Dr. William E. Bohn, one of the circuit direc- 


tors and lecturers, who was visiting the New York Academy of Design, and was purchased 
by a number of associates of the Chautauqua family for Dr. Pearson and presented to him 
as an appropriate and fitting Christmas gift 


in the calm, placid waters beside the introspective 
silent plains we see mirrored the face and form 
of our never-to-be-forgotten friend. 

“He was a real friend of the members of this 
department, in season and out of season. When 
we needed his help—and we did need it sorely at 
times—he came forward of his own accord to 
sustain us in our days of trial, and when he took 
up his armor, he spared neither friend nor foe 
who attempted to injure those who safely stood 
behind his sheltering shield. 

“Yes, we miss him here tonight; we shall miss 
him tomorrow and for many a day; we shall 
never have or know a more loyal friend; we shall 
never know a better, stronger, manlier man.” 





N i u 


Trade Papers Fill a Useful Place in the 


Economics of Publicity 


A’ a round table meeting at a National Ad- 

vertising Convention one often hears little 
gems of business epigrams that do not appear in 
the records of a big mass meeting. In a room 
containing a few people interested in insurance 
advertising, Chauncey S. S. Miller, Publicity 
Director of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company, gave a talk that made 
everyone sit on the edge of their chairs. He 
insisted that every insurance office should have 


keep in touch with the co-operation of public 
authorities in reducing losses than any other 
medium. Public officials still listen to the 
press.”” He was not favorably impressed with 
the “tombstone” form of advertising which help 
to make dull trade papers. These advertise- 
ments he felt should have all the vigor of other 
publications. He was not favorable to those 
issues that become dust collectors on the shelves 
or that are poked in dark corners of the bookcase. 

“It is live, wide-awake information that the 
people want.” 

He certainly made a strong case for the value 
of insurance papers and in that emphasized the 
broad and vital functions of the trade press in 
their relations to the trade and to the public as 
well. Many outsiders go to the trade press for 
detailed information that never appears in cur- 
rent news. Trade papers made men think more 
of themselves, as honest pride in profession or 
trade is awakened. Curiously many advertisers 
using only trade papers might get out of their 
shell in hopes of a new chick of an idea being 
hatched now and then. 

Anything that interests people, or anticipates 
an ultimate consumer, can advertise anywhere 
with the right copy and attract more buyers than 
dead copy firmly immersed in the bowels of 
“bulk” circulation proclaimed by some periodi- 
cals and newspapers as “‘intelligent readers’”’ who 
often fail to tear off the wrapper. 


Prominent Official of the Loyal Order of 
Moose Now a Federal Judge 
HEN announcement was made of the 
appointment of Edward J. Henning as 
judge of the Federal Circuit Court in the South- 
ern District of California, every person who knew 
him realized that a fitting selection had been 
made by President Coolidge. If ever there was 
a man who was apparently born and trained for 
the bench, it is Judge Henning. Ever since the 
day when he occupied the bench in the little 
schoolhouse at Iron Ridge, Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, where he was born, Edward Henning has 
been exercising his judicial faculties. 

An American by birth and parentage, he comes 
of sturdy stock. His grandfather was born in 
the year of the French Revolution and had four 
brothers in the army of Napoleon. After the 
battle of Waterloo this sturdy son of France fled 
from Europe and landed in America. His son 
was one of the pioneers of Wisconsin. 

Young Henning has run the gamut of a variety 
of experiences. In early years his one deterrrina- 
tion was to be a lawyer, knowing that judges 
must be lawyers. His education was earned by 
his own labor and energy. On the day he grad- 
uated from the high school at Mayville, Wiscon- 
sin, he had selected the school in which he was 
to teach and there elucidated for two years to 
the young ideas what he had learned. Entering 
the University of Wisconsin, he teok up a liter- 
ary course and graduated in ’94. During his 
student days here he was captain and quarter- 
master of the Wisconsin Battalion and further 
proved his capabilities for leadership. 

On leaving college he was private secretary to 
a Wisconsin Congressman and continued to carry 
on his studies while in Washington at the Colum- 
pian University, now the George Washington 
University Law School, from which he graduated 
with LL. B. in 1896 and was given the degree of 
Master of Laws in 1897. Two years after grad- 
uating from high school, he was taking part in 
political campaigns, and in 1896 was campaign 
manager of the American Republican College 
League and played an important part in the 
election of William McKinley as President. 

After election he returned to Milwaukee to 
practise law and soon won distinction as one of 
the foremost lawyers of the city. He was a mem- 
ber of the school board and took an active part 
in the social and Business interests of the city. 
In 1901 he was appointed Assistant United States 
Attorney of the Eastern District of Wisconsin 
and was made United States District Attorney 
by appointment of Judge J. V. Quarles. 

Early in the history of the Loyal Order of 
Moose, Mr. Henning joined James J. Davis, 
Director-General, in building up the order. As 
Attorney-General he had much to do with formu- 
iating the efficient legal construction of the order. 
In 1915 he was chosen Supreme Director and 
since that time has heen general counsel for the 
Supreme Lodge of the World, trying cases in 
every part of the United States and Canada in 
every important jurisdiction of the Moose. 

He removed to San Diego, California, and built 
up an extensive law practise, but the urge of the 
1920 campaign was too strong, and he headed the 
California delegation that visited President 
Harding on his front porch in 1920. The follow- 
ing March he was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of Labor and has given to that department a 
most efficient and notable administration. 

He served as Governor of the World’s Court 
League for three years, until 1919, when he was 
appointed a member of the Harbor Commission 
of San Diego, but still continued his work at 
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a J. HENNING, recently appointed as 
judge of the Federal Circuit Court in the 
Southern District of California, has been for a 
number of years very prominent in the Loyal Order 
of Moose as its Attorney-General. He stands very 
high in legal and political circles, and has held sev- 
eral important government appointments 


Washington. He has witnessed the great evo- 
lution in the immigration law, covering the range 
from wide open, unrestricted immigration to the 
strict laws of 1922, 1923 and 1924. In 1924 he 
was appomted by President Coolidge to head the 
Arrerican Delegation to the World’s Conference 
on Emigration and Immigration called by the 
Italian government. He spent some time at 
the conference in Rome and was soon recognized 
as one of the dominant leaders and presided dur- 
ing part of the plenary sessions. At this time he 
traveled extensively through Western Europe, 
studying economic conditions and assisting 
American Consular officers in getting ready to 
handle the machinery of the new immigration 
law which went into effect in July, 1924. This 
is the law now in force which provides for the 
examination of prospective immigrants at the 
source. 

He was designated as the representative of the 
Department of Labor to attend the Interna- 
tional Conference at El Paso during May of this 
year. The American officers met the officers 
of the Mexican government for the purpose of 
considering the solution of the problem of smug- 
gling immigrants across the border. Immedi- 
ately after this conference he proceeded to 
Southern California and took his oath as Judge 
and immediately began work. 

When he took on the vestments of a Federal 
Judge he had achieved one of the real ambitions 
of his life. 

He attended the International Moose Con- 
vention held at Baltimore and a great tribute was 
paid him when it was decided that there would 
be no Attorney-General chosen as his successor. 
With three members of the legal fraternity on the 
Executive Committee, it is believed all future 
legal requirements can be taken care of through 
them. 

He has given freely of his time and money for 
the order and the children at Mooseheart, and 
has truly won by sheer merit and ability the high 
distinction conferred upon him by President 


Calvin Coolidge. To his friends he will always 
remain Edward J. Henning, level-headed, con- 
siderate, kind, firm and just, exercising the high 
quality of judicial faculties which have been 
characteristic of him from boyhood days to the 
early ’50’s, when he has received one of the 
highest honors that can be extended to a member 
of his profession. 





Talented Dramatic Interpreter Heads Own 
School and Directs Miniature Theatre 


HE Scotch are a wonderful people—an essen- 

tially dramatic people—with a fierce love of 
beauty, an uncanny sense of humor, and an 
instinct for dramatizing every happening of life 
seldom observed in any other race. All Scotland 
might well be called a stage—and all the people 
players. Not consciously perhaps, does every 
Scot play to an invisible audience all his 
days, from the cradle to the grave—and 


In the conduct of her school she aims to teach 
the art of expression by the most practical 
methods. The development of the individuality 
of each of her pupils is the fundamental principle 
underlying all her work. 

Her success as a teacher of elocution and public 
speaking in the Spokane Public Evening Schools 
prior to the opening of her own school was 
strongly attested by the school authorities. 

Miss Eddy’s appearances before exacting audi- 
ences in the rarified literary and dramatic 
atmosphere of Boston and Cambridge have 
elicited discriminating praise from competent 
critics and induced a wholesome appreciation of 
her talent and attainment in her chosen field 
of art. 

During the past season, besides conducting the 
Eddy School of Elocution and Dramatic Art, and 
presenting her pupils in recitals every six weeks, 
Miss Eddy produced “‘You and I,” Philip Barry’s 
three-act play, for the Drama League of Spo- 





make his entrance to and exit from this 
troubled’ world in the best dramatic 
manner. Probably it’s all in the blood. 

How else explain the remarkable career 
of Ivaloo Pearl Eddy, head of the Eddy 
School of Elocution and Dramatic Art 
of Spokane, Washington, and director of 
her own Miniature Theatre? Hard work 
has helped her to attain success; intensive 
study has refined and clarified her sense 
of dramatic essentials; and exacting ex- 
perience has broadened and strengthened 
her artistic perception and brought per- 
fection of expression to her technique— 
but back of all that, back of the years 
of work and study and experience, is 
something else—intangible, but very real 
—an inherited love of beauty, a heritage 
of dramatic instinct, a fine high courage 
and intolerance of restriction that come 
to her straight from her Scottish forebears 
tracing back direct tothe House of Stvart. 
It’s in her blood. 

And that’s surely an ancestry to be 
proud of—but while Miss Eddy confesses 
that she is proud of it, she says that after 
all it doesn’t mean so much to her as does 
the fact that her grandparents went West 
in a covered wagon. That is something 
she really cherishes—the knowledge that 
her grandfather and her grandmother 
were American pioneers—that they helped 

















to found the great empire that lies to the 
west of the Mississippi. 

Miss Eddy is a graduate and post-gradu- 
ate of the Greely School of Elocution 
and Dramatic Art of New York, has 
taught extensively in the East, has been 
associated with well-known theatrical stock 
companies in various parts of the country, and 
has appeared on the Lyceum platform. All this 
by way of preparation for her chosen vocation of 
teaching the essentials of dramatic expression. 

Miss Eddy’s attractive stage presence, remark- 
able dramatic power, strong and sympathetic 
voice, and exceptional capacity for the expression 
of deep emotion and high idealism make her a 
prime favorite with every audience before which 
she appears either as a reader, elocutionist, or 
interpreter of standard dramatic works. Asa 
teacher she is possessed of magnetism and power, 
and the ability to lead her pupils to discriminate, 
to read understandingly, to recite with emotion 
devoid of affectation and to enact characters with 
fidelity and realism. 





VALOO PEARL EDDY, Director of the Miniature Theatre 
at Spokane, Washington, and head of the Eddy School 

of Elocution and Dramatic Art, has an established reputa- 
tion as an elocutionist, teacher and dramatic director in 


the East as well as in the West 


kane; taught public speaking and dramatics at 
the North Central High School of that city, hav- 
ing a student body of two thousand; produced 
“The Country Cousin,” a four-act comedy by 
Booth Tarkington and Juiian Street, gave public 
readings of Charles Dickens’ ‘A Christmas 
Carol,” and compiled the material for a volume 
of selections for public reading which she is soon 
to have published. 

A fairly comprehensive program of activities 
that, for one member of the so-called weaker sex 
to carry out, but all in the day’s work for this 
vigorous, vivacious, energetic and enthusiastic 
western girl who learned to ride before she learned 
to read, whose forebears hearkened to the skirl 
o’ the pipes in the Pentlands and trod the heather- 
clad hills 0’ Doon as bold and free as the red 
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stags of Scotland,—but who, when a tiny thing 
whose world was still a world of make-believe, 
loved best of all to play at crossing the plains in 
a covered wagon. 





Successful Nevada Newspaper Man Launches 
a New and Promising Journal 


‘TO have begun a newspaper career with Ed 

Howe, the sage of Potato Hill and the 
Atchison Globe man, is a real distinction, for Ed 
Howe checks up on his boys. 

Frank Garside was born and reared in sunny 
Kansas, but moved early to Nevada, the last of 
the frontier states, out where the West begins— 
and ends; the state that boasts of ‘“‘one square 
man for each square mile of land.” He is now 
editor and owner of the Daily Times of Tonopah, 
America’s greatest silver camp. Several thou- 
sand people in all sections of the country are 
interested in Nevada mines and most of them 
subscribe for the Times. 

Now Garside has just launched a new paper, 
the Gilbert Record, that is rapidly attaining a 
national circulation. Gilbert is thirty miles from 
Tonopah, its nearest railroad point, and is where 
the recent discovery of rich croppings of gold has 
started a rush of gold-seekers to the scene that 
bids fair to overshadow the wild booms of Gold- 
field, Manhattan and Rawhide of fifteen and 
twenty years ago. 

Early in life Frank Garside had a desire to 





RANK GARSIDE, Editor and Publisher of the 

“Daily Times” of Tonopah, Nevada, began his 

successful newspaper career under the guidance of 

Ed Howe, famous for a generation as the “Atchison 

Globe Man.” He has recently established another 

paper at Gilbert, Nevada, the scene of the latest 
gold discovery 


learn the mechanical end of the business of a 
newspaper and began nearly twenty years ago 
his apprenticeship as a printer. While at the 
case, Garside took the western fever and migrated 
to Washington, where he worked as a reporter 
on the Seattle Daily Times under the late Colonel 
Blethen. On the staff with him at the time was 


Kenneth C. Bleaton, now widely known as 
pe Pm 

In 1904 Garside arrived in Tonopah on the 
first passenger train to reach that camp, with 
total assets aggregating a five-dollar bill and two 
silver quarters. 

When gold was discovered in Manhattan, 
fifty miles from Tonopah, in 1907, Garside went 
in with the first big rush and saw the old Pine 
Tree camp grow from a few shacks to a city of 
fifteen thousand all within one year. He started 
two papers at Manhattan, and made a success of 
both until the time the boom collapsed. 

It was in Manhattan that Garside made his 
most successful camp. It was there that he 
married. Two bright children have blessed this 
union, Frances Virginia, aged fourteen, named for 
her aunt, Frances L. Garside, of New York, one- 
time paragrapher on the Atchinson Globe and 
now a nationally known feature writer; and 
Sherwin, aged ten. Both have inherited some of 
their father’s genius; Virginia is already writing 
stories of the West, while young Sherwin fre- 
quently covers some assignment for the Daily 
Times. , 

Filling the chair of associate editor on the 
Daily Times is John C. Martin, a western news- 
paper man who keeps abreast of the times. Mar- 
tin was for a number of years city editor of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat under Joe McCullack. 
For a short period he acted as publicity man for 
Captain Jack Crawford, the poet scout. He came 
to Nevada as publicity man for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, and was all through the Gold- 
field boom. Martin has contributed not a little 
toward making the Tonopah Daily Times one of 
the best known small town dailies in the western 
country. Garside has always used good judg- 
ment in picking his lieutenants. He believes 
that four-fifths of the battle in launching and 
maintaining a business is to secure the right 
men for the right places and that the power of 
selection still remains a great factor in human 
achievements. 





A Successful Publisher Who Would Make 
a Good Congressman 


YEARS ago, during an editorial convention in 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, I met a young 
man named J. Lyle Kinmonth. Busy as he was 
entertaining his brother editors and booming 
Asbury Park like a loyal citizen and royal boos- 
ter, we nevertheless had many a chatty dialogue 
together as we paraded the board walk. 

His struggles, financial and otherwise, during 
the early days of the Asbury Park Evening Press, 
were formulative in their effect upon his charac- 
ter, and his name at the masthead of the paper 
has stood as a symbol for character for nearly a 
third of a century since. 

Born near Columbus City, Iowa, in 1870, he 
graduated from the Iowa City Academy in 1891. 
receiving the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy 
from the University of Iowa in 1895. Awarded a 
fellowship in the graduate school of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, he entered the Wharton 
School of Finance of that institution in 1895. 
In November he went to Asbury Park and pur- 
chased what was then known as the Shore Press, 
in March of the following year establishing a 
daily edition of The Press, which had so pros- 
pered that when the Press building was destroyed 
by fire in 1916, it was replaced by a five-story 
brick and concrete building, entirely fireproof. 





LYLE KINMONTH, Editor and Publisher of 

e the “Evening Press,” Asbury Park, New Jer- 

sey, a strong possibility in the coming Congressional 

struggle in his district. Through his paper he 

wields a powerful influence in municipal and 
political circles in his city and state 


The paper that J. Lyle Kinmonth has built up 
is more than a purely local affair. It is read not 
only in Asbury Park, but in the surrounding 
area, and has a potent influence as a home 
newspaper. An Asbury Park institution, it natur- 
ally has no mean standing in the community. 
Both Mr. Kinmonth and his paper have a record 
for boosting the city and state, and for helping 
their neighbors either in their municipal uplift 
plans or in their political aspirations. So popu- 
lar is he with his fellow-townsmen that if he does 
not keep a weather eye open he will find himself 
elected to Congress. There are those among his 
friends who would consider it unfortunate if he 
should succumb to the lure of office, but all agree 
alike that he is both well prepared and well 
qualified. 

With his shock of gray hair and his pleasant, 
courtly ways, J. Lyle Kinmonth looks every inch 
the statesman. Wielding a powerful influence in 
political circles, his letter to the Democratic 
party in New Jersey sounding a note of warning 
with regard to the prohibition issue was like a 
blast from one of Gideon’s trumpeters—it shook 
the walls even of the opposition party. In this 
note he uniquely suggested substituting for the 
prohibition repeal policy of his party a more 
constructive proposition. He urged a scientific 
commission to determine specifically the real 
point at which alcoholic beverages become 
intoxicating. 

“It would seem logical,’ he affirms, “that the 
nation should eventually come to some such solu- 
tion of the existing impossibilities in the ‘wet’ 
and ‘dry’ controversy.” 

His letter to the State Committee was a classic 
platform protest. “I believe the Eighteenth 
Amendment will never be repealed,” he stated 
emphatically, “and the wet plank of the Demo- 

Continued on page 584 
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Jack Miner’s Wild Geese Sanctuary 


Up beyond the Canada border is a protected spot where the wild geese, shyest of all living things, 
rest for a while on their long flight from the rice fields and bayous of the South to their 
secluded nesting grounds in the great silent places of the frozen North 


ROM the observation tower atop the barn 
on the estate of Jack Miner, former game 
hunter turned nature writer, a party of 

Pittsburgh business men, among whom were a 
camera man and a newspaper editor, looked down 
upon the largest and most interesting sanctuary 
for wild water fowl north of the Canadian border 
line. Here, near Kingsville, Ontario, far from 
their haunts amid the cut granite and steel of the 
whirring metropolis, the men looked down upon 
a flock of more than two thousand Canada geese 
in the big pool:several hundred feet distant. For 
a while they listened to the incessant honk- 
honking which, to ears so recently the receptacle 
for the blare of the jazz band and the infernal 
noises of the city, was like music; then, at the 
suggestion of the host, they descended for a closer 
view of the smaller of the two ponds. 

“Walk just as though you were pallbearers at 
a funeral,” Jack cautioned as, with the utmost 
care, he opened the gate and led the way inside. 
Slowly, with solemn tread, the men moved about 
just beyond the living boundary. As they pro- 
ceeded beside the forty timid creatures swimming 
about there, their cameras clicking, the geese 
started to swing around, matching their pace to 
that of the men, until, as the men covered one 
side of the pool, the birds began to show signs of 
nervousness. 

“Poor things,”’ Jack sympathized in his kindly, 
humane way, “they are going to rise and they 
don’t want to leave.” 

No sooner had he spoken than the flock, with 
one accord, rose majestically from the water, 
honking in full force, and presenting a picture that 
was worth going hundreds of miles to see. Sol- 
emnly the birds circled about, then took off in 
the direction of the bog pool from which came the 
sound of a veritable Babel of goose language. 

Jack followed the flight of the game with his 
eyes, and regarded the protesting actions of the 
goose “immigration officials” at the other pool. 
“Reckon they’re telling the new comers they 
aren’t welcome and that they’d better go back 
where they came from,”’ he remarked. 


* * * 


Then the naturalist led the way through his 
gtove of Scotch pines and Norway spruces that 
makes a wonderful cover for the birds, and in one 
of which from five hundred to one thousand quail 
take refuge on stormy winter days. Through 
Lovers’ Lane, and under the arches of rose vines 
that are a revelation of beauty when in bloom, 
they made their way to the big pool, from which, 
as soon as they drew near, the geese, already 
startled by their unaccustomed disturbance, 
started up noisily, honking their indignation 
at this intrusion upon their privacy. 

“Now watch them break up into families, some 
small and some large,” Jack all but whispered. 
A moment later the birds began to separate, and, 
under the leadership of the heads of families, flew 
toward Lake Erie, three miles distant, where, 


By JAMES B. BORLAND 


according to Miner, they go every night during 
the two months they remain at the sanctuary, 
and from which they return at daybreak. 

As the men looked upon the scene, two boys 
made their way out into the lake in a wide flat- 
boat loaded with ears of corn which they dis- 
tributed along the shore and in the water. Two 
of these loads, about eighty bushels each, are put 
out each day. : 

Close by Jack stood a man whom he intro- 
duced as Professor W. E. Saunders, of London, 

















ACK MINER, self-taught naturalist, bird lover, 

lecturer and writer on Nature subjects, particu- 

larly those pertaining to the preservation of bird life 
and studies of their habits 


Ontario, the “bird man of Canada.” As the 
latter acknowledged the salutes of the party, he 
put his arm around Jack’s shoulders and told the 
men of the birds’ love for Miner. “Call to 
them, Jack,” he said. 

Obediently, Jack put his hands to his mouth 
and called. ‘“Chuckee, chuckee, chuckee,” he 
cried, and some of the birds immediately came 
toward the group, circling about, evidently un- 
certain whether it was safe to alight. 

“They’d come down soon enough if Jack was 
alone,” the Professor explained. ‘They under- 
stand him and know he understands them.” 

Queer man, this Jack Miner, but one beloved 
by all who know him. 


It was Dr. Sloane, a neighbor of Miner’s, who 
told the visitors the origin of the idea behind the 
bird sanctuary. For years Jack had been a 
hunter of game, together with his brother. 
Neither, however, had ever killed more than six 
geese in one year. Though he was not such a 
slaughterer as are many of the huntsmen from 
whom he is now protecting the fowl, he decided 
that the birds considered him a deadly enemy. 
No longer would they come in his direction. The 
fact hurt his tender conscience—it hurt to feel he 
had lost his wild friends. 

After a while Jack called the neighbors to- 
gether and told them that if they would not shoot 
at any more wild geese in the vicinity, he would 
bring some to the place and allow them to shoot a 
limited number when the time was ripe. Since 
only one of them had ever shot a goose, this pro- 
posal seemed too good to be true. 

Miner graded up a bank at what he called his 
“sore-eye ten acres,’’ making, not a pond, but a 
mud hole. Then he purchased half a dozen 
wing-clipped Canada geese from an old man who 
had trapped them unlawfully, put them in the 
hole, and fed them there. The geese finally got 
so they roamed over the ten acres, making the 
mud-hole their home, but no wild ones_came. 
For four years, during which he was the butt of 
ridicule of the neighborhood, he waited. And 
finally his patience was rewarded. 

On April 2, 1908, the whole neighborhood was 
aroused long before breakfast. The geese had 
come! ‘True, there were but eleven in the flock, 
but what a welcome sight that odd number was 
to the naturalist-experimenter! 

“T had never given up hope,” Jack declared. 
“T simply followed the advice of my mother, who 
was English. ‘Jack,’ she used to say, ‘if you 
hever come to the hend of your rope, tie a knot 
in the hend and ’ang on to the knot.’ ” 

There were eleven geese in that first flock. At 
the end of three weeks Jack gave his neighbors 
permission to shoot into them, figuring that those 
that remained alive would return the following 
Spring. However, when the five birds brought 
down lay before him, his emotions were touched 
to the quick and he immediately determined to 
exert every possible effort to protect succeeding 
flocks. 

He was surprised to find that two hours later 
the six birds that had flown at the report of the 
guns, came back, circling about over the pool and 
honking for their lost companions. Finally, they 
went away, but early the next morning they were 
back and feeding with the wing-clipped birds. 
Jack requested the neighbors not to shoot at 
them and they good-naturedly acquiesced. 

The next year the flock had increased to nearly 
three times its original size, and in 1910, to over 
four hundred birds. In 1911 they came in a 
small cloud, which kept augmenting. ‘“Really,”’ 
Jack told his visitors, “I did not know there 
were so many Canada geese onearth. Year after 
year they came in constantly increasing numbers, 
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until now they run into thousands.”” Wild ducks 
also come to the Miner sanctuary in large num- 
bers, but leave earlier than the geese. 

To Jack Miner is due credit for having orig- 
inated the idea of making missionaries of the 
birds. How he came upon this idea was one of 


HISTLING SWANS used as decoys by Jack Miner to divert the flight 
of the wild swans and induce them to visit for a time at his bird 
sanctuary on their way to the north 


the stories he told his friends. Long before he 
started his sanctuary, he purchased a calendar 
from a Salvation Army lassie containing some 
Scriptural verses that filled him with the desire to 
pass them on. Finally, he hit upon the idea of 
making the geese which came to visit him his 
emissaries in this work. 

For some time he had been tagging a number 
of the ducks and geese of each flock in order that 
he might obtain data on their migrations. The 
tags, which were of aluminum, contained upon 
one side the name and address of the amateur 
naturalist. The other was blank. Upon this 
blank side he now began to engrave the Scrip- 
tural verses to which he wanted to give the widest 
possible publicity. That he has accomplished 
his purpose is proved by the fact that tags, from 
birds shot down, have been returned to him from 
sections of the continent stretching from North 
Carolina to Baffin Land. He has received them 
from Indians, Eskimos and other residents of the 
Hudson Bay section, who have been kind enough 
to take them to Hudson Bay missionaries. Tags 
taken off ducks which nested at his sanctuary on 
their way northward have been sent him from 
thirty-three States and provinces. 

According to Jack’s neighbors, it costs approxi- 
mately 35,000 a year to feed the birds, and the 
bulk of this fund Miner raises by means of his 
lecture tours and the sale of his book, “Jack 
Miner and the Birds—Some Things I Know 
ebout Nature,” the new edition of which is 
just off the press of the Reilly-Lee Company, 
Chicago. The writer, who is editor of the Frank- 
lin (Pennsylvania) News-Herald, and who was 

member of the party, says that this book, 
“taken in conjunction with Walton’s ‘A Hermit 
and His Wild Friends,’ ”’ will give the reader a 
rrore intimate knowledge of wild life than all the 
other books with which he is familiar put to- 
gether. ‘The reason for which,” the newspaper 
man says, “is that these two men have lived with 
the birds and other wild creatures, become ac- 
quainted with their ways and habits, and what 
they say about them is what they know, not con- 
jecture.”’ 


Jack is firmly convinced that birds have a 
language. “I know they have,” he told his visi- 
tors. “Blindfold me,” he said, “shut me in, and 
if I can hear the call of the wild geese, I will tell 
you something of their actions at the time.” 

To Miner is due credit not alone for having 
brought the Canada 
goose to his home in 
flocks of thousands and 
for having tamed wild 
ducks so that they will 
eat out of his hand, 
but also for having re- 
stocked southern Essex 
County with quail; for 
having brought back the 
woodcock to its native 
haunts after an exile of 
nearly forty years; for 
having lured the purple 
martin three miles in- 
land from the lake front; 
for having brought the 
robin to his dooryard 
and the swallows to the 
rafters of his barn, and 
for having won the com- 
plete trust of the blue- 
bird. 

“Take it from me, 
boys,” he said, “I can 
tell you, after years of 
observation, that the birds, from wrens to wild 
geese, do come back to the same places each 
year.” 

Not only has Jack succeeded in making the 
birds recognize him as a friend and protector, 
but he has even educated them to the point where 
they accept the other members of his household 
as their friends, also. It was no uncommon 
sight to the neighbors to see Jack’s youngest boy 
playing with the birds, and the father on this 
occasion proudly displayed a picture of the boy 
at the age of five, feeding half a dozen young 
robins from a cup with a teaspoon. 

To the sportsmen 
among his visitors, Jack 
Miner explained his po- 
sition with regard to the 
shooting of birds: 

“Don’t think that I 
am opposed to shooting 
a few ducks or geese,” 
he said, “‘but won’t you 
please help us provide 
for next year’s crop by 
turning down any op- 
portunity to slaughter? 
I know you will agree 
with me that at the 
present time we should 
be very considerate of 
what we are doing with 
the gun when this one 
bird, whose ways are as 
old and as new as the 
world, gives millions of 
people thrilling enjoyment and recreation in 
seeing it alive, when its fall out of the air from 
your or my deadly aim can only give enjoyment 
to one. Don’t let us lose sight of this fact, that 
these birds were created by the only perfect 
Manager this world has ever known. Then, 
after He created them and blessed them, He 
created us and gave us dominion over them. 
Are we going to exterminate them as our fathers 
did the passenger pigeon? When I see Miss 
Canada and Uncle Sam working heart and hand 


near Kingsville, Ontario. 
settle at once on the surface of this pond 


together, not only for the protection of the rem- 
nant of our wild life, but for the protection and 
freedom of the whole world’s mass of humanity, 
I tell you it seems to me that we have more 
reasons today than ever before to sing from the 
bottom of our hearts ‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.’ ” 

One of the features of the Miner farm is the 
ball ground big-hearted Jack Miner built for his 
little friends, the Boy Scouts. This field is dis- 
tinguished by the fact that “Ty”? Cobb, a close 
friend of the naturalist, once played there. This 
was during the week that Cobb spent at the bird 
sanctuary. Jack thinks a lot of his ball-player 
friend. 

“TI wish every boy could sleep with ‘Ty’ for a 
week,” he told his visitors. ‘He would be a 
better boy for it. Ty left home when he was 
seventeen to play ball, but was followed by his 
father’s letters, to the advice in which he paid 
heed, so that he kept himself clean and straight. 
Oh, I know he has a temper. So did I when I 
was young and red-headed, and I would not give 
much for any man who hasn’t a temper.”’ 

Miner is an international character. Born in 
Ohio of British parentage and raised in Canada, 
he is, as he declared, “a British-American Can- 
uck.” His parents moved from Sandusky to 
the vicinty of Kingsville when he was thirteen 
years of age. He said he was born barefooted 
and educated out of doors, and, when he was 
liberated in Canada, the paradise of sportsmen, 
he took to the woods as naturally as a park hare, 
and soon | new pretty nearly all there is to know 
about the creatures of the wilds. 

When he went to Canada he had his A, B, C’s, 
but Jack says that he forgot them almost com- 
pletely, and that he really did not know how to 
read or write until the twenty boys of his Sunday- 
school class taught him, and he was then thirty- 
three years of age; now he’s sixty. He had held 
aloof from the church and social life of the com- 
munity until long after he reached man’s estate, 
and it was not until death robbed the family 
circle of three of its members within a compara- 


we GEESE at rest in the large pond at Jack Miner’s bird sanctuary 


Sometimes as many as 3,000 wild geese 


tively brief period of time that he became inter- 
ested in social and Sunday-school work. Now 
his daily life breathes faith in God and the 
teachings of Jesus. 

“T have had a happy life,” he declared. “My 
work has been my play, and I don’t want a better 
world than this to play in, or better men and 
women for my friends.” 

One of the most interesting of Jack’s exploits 
has been that of mapping the lines of migration 
of the geese that visit him. In his book he has 
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reproduced a map drawn from returns received 
from the killing of sixty-two geese which he had 
banded. The fact that the birds stop with him 
for so long a time on their journey to the North, 
he thinks proves that Kingsville, Ontario, is the 
hub of America. That they go almost in a direct 
line north has been proved by replies to telegrams 
he sends to points four hundred and fifty miles 
north of his home announcing the departure of 
the geese. From the answers he has received he 
calculates that the birds travel at the rate of 
about fifty-five miles an hour. Though some 
naturalists think their flight is more rapid, Jack 
declared that Eddie Rickenbacker, the aviator, 
who once spent a day with him, said he had over- 
taken a flock of wild geese when he was at an alti- 
tude of a mile and traveling at the rate of a mile a 
minute, but that he soon left them far in the rear. 

Essex County is rapidly becoming the wild 
goose and duck center of the continent. Many 
of Jack’s neighbors have taken up the idea, and 
his land is now surrounded with ponds to attract 
the birds. It is, therefore, easy to see why 
Kingsville is becoming the game paradise of 
North America. It has been a Crown Lands’ 
Bird Sanctuary for some time. 

The stories Mr. Miner told of the human-like 
traits of both these species of wild water fowl are 
almost unbelievable. He related the story of a 
male goose whose broken pinion kept him from 
making the flight northward and another gander 
chose to rerrain with him. 

Jack’s greatest ambition is ‘‘to lay aside all 
home cares and enjoyments and in the near future 
treat myself to a three-months’ trip to the nest- 
ing grounds of our Canada geese, where I will 
have the great pleasure of grasping the hand of 
all classes of these men whom the geese have let 
me know are on earth.”” The men to whom te 
refers are those who have sent him bands from 
geese killed in the far North. 

In Dr. J. Earle Jenner’s introduction to Miner’s 
book there is the story of an experience of tke 
most harrowing nature through which Jack lived 
and from the strain of which he has never fully 
recovered. 

In 1898 Jack, his brother Ted, and a friend 
were hunting in the wilds of northern Quebec, 
when Miner, who had gone ahead to chase back 
a wounded moose, heard the report of a rifle. 
Jack came running down the ravine, confident 
that the boys had made a kill, only to meet his 
friend running toward him, his face pale as death, 
frantically shouting, “I have killed Ted!” 

They were twenty-five miles from the nearest 
railroad station; help must be procured promptly 
—it was up to him. Washing the blood from his 
dead brother’s face, and placing a kiss on his pallid 
brow, he covered the body with snow, lest the 
smell of frésh blood might attract a band of 
prowling wolves before he could return, and, 


TO A WATER-FOWL 


Whither, midst falling dew, 


While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 


Far thorugh their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight, to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Thou’rt gone; the abyss of Heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk th3 lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart: 


leaving him within a dozen feet of the big bull 
moose he had shot as he pulled the trigger for the 
last time, Jack set out for help. He ran thirteen 
miles to the nearest settler’s cabin, where he pro- 
cured the aid of an old man and his boy. On 
returning to the scene of the accident, a litter was 
improvised on which the 
body was placed, but the 
absence of all trail, and 
the deep snow, made it 
impossible to proceed ex- 
cept in single file, so Jack 
took his brother, who 
weighed 202 pounds, 
across his shoulders as he 
would’ a dead deer, and 
carried him almost the 
entire distance of thir- 
teen miles, while the other 
three men cut brush 
and broke trail. Arriving 
at the lake, they placed 
Ted’s body in the bow of 
the home-made punt, and 
Jack paddled twelve miles 
down the lake in the face 
of a blinding snow storm, 
making the round trip in- 
side of twenty-four hours. 
* * * * 

The last day of the visit 
the forty business men 
rose at 4:30 in the morn- 
ing to witness the geese 
coming in from the lake, 
and to see if any swans 
had arrived during the 
night. It was stili dark, 
but daylight came quickly 
enough. 

The first ran they met 
at the farm was the 
faithful Dr. Sloane, who 
informed them that some 
of the geese had come 
in by moonlight. Once 
more in the observation 
tower, they saw plenty 
of others arriving in long 
lines and dropping grace- 
fully into the big pool, 
as well as the few which 
carre to the smaller one. 
The sound they made 
will always remain a 
pleasant memory in the minds of those who 
heard it. 

After warming themselves in the club house, 
they went to the lake to see if they could discover 
some swans, and were rewarded with a view of 
seven‘of them. Then back they hurried for an 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air,— 

lone wandering, but not lost. 


8:30 breakfast, during which Jack was presented 
with a check for $200 to further his work. The 
latter accepted the donation with thanks, after 
which hurried good-byes were exchanged and 
the men sought their train to begin their home- 
ward journey, care-free and happy, joying in their 


“sy” COBB and JACK MINER. The baseball king and the king of 

birds are great friends. 

diamond on his own land for the use of his boy friends, where Cobb 
once played a game to the great delight of the youngsters 


Jack Miner has constructed a baseball 


memories of the never-to-be-forgotten visit, and 
agreeing, one and all, that there could be no better 
and more congenial host anywhere in the world 
than Jack Miner—a man in every sense of the 
word; a good sportsman, a good friend, and a 
good Christian. 


William Cullen Bryant 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere; 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 


He, who from zone to zone 
Guides through the voundless sky thy certain flight 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 
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How Long Will America Leadr 


America will continue to lead the world so long as we remain true to the lofty ideals that animated the 
founders of the Republic—so long as we remember what this land of liberty stands for 


and what it represents 


[Being the substance of an address before the Queensboro Chamber of Commerce by the editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE] 


HE title, “‘How long will America lead the 
world?” suggests a sermonic climax ap- 
propriate for a gathering of the “Queens” 

Guards hailing from the Borough of Greater New 
York adjoining Brooklyn, the City of Churches. 

Why not begin with a cross-word puzzle? 
That seems to be the dominating feature of news- 
papers in these piping times. Let us begin by 
giving the answer, and you can work out the 
cross-word puzzle with a kind-word for Queens 
and the rival Kings. The word Queens stands 
out emblazoned with this answer—Q for Quality, 
U for Unity, E for Energy and Enterprise, and, 
trippingly on the tongue I double on the “E’s,” 
Earnestness and Efficiency; N for Neighbor- 
liness, while the last letter stands for supreme 
words in the affairs of nations and cities—Sym- 
pathy, Sincerity and Stability. Are there any 
words in the dictionary that more surely sweep 
on to leadership, than these magic words, the 
first letters of which spell the imperial QUEENS? 
“Long May She Live and Prosper!” 

The words represented in this answer to our 
cross-word puzzle are inclusive factors that have 
enabled America to lead the world. There is no 
puzzle about the wonderful achievement of the 
Borough of Queens under the effective adminis- 
trative genius of President Connolly and his 
predecessors, together with his valiant band of 
co-workers and supporters numbered in the mem- 
bership of the Queensboro Chamber of Commerce 
and the citizenship of Queens under the direction 
of President Willcockson. 

The Borough of Queens is a result of the tri- 
umph of transportation. Ever since the first 
crude methods of human communication the 
world has progressed in proportion as it has re- 
sponded to the call for “Speed and then more 
speed, and still greater speed!’”’ Transportation 
is annihilating space and making the whole 
world kin. 

While the Borough of Queens has celebrated 
its 214th anniversary, the real re-birth came in the 
renaissance of the Spanish War. In 1898 the 
Borough of Queens enlisted under the flag of 
Greater New York, at the time the Philippines 
and Porto Rico unfurled the Stars and Stripes in 
their new-born hopes. While this was a begin- 
ning of the new birth of Queens, the real pace 
began fifteen years ago when the Queensboro 
Bridge was opened which brought the borders 
of Queens within ten minutes of the shores of 
Manhattan. Nine years ago, following the pace 
more accelerated and swifter, Queens moved 
still closer to the heart of New York—now only 
three minutes away after the opening of the 
Steinway or Queensboro tunnel. 

There are people who can remember Queens 
as quiet pastures and a far off country for 
picnics and truck gardens. The very land of 
that landscape has been transformed through the 
miracles of transportation. Now Queens lies 
closer to 42nd St. and 5th Avenue than the 
first-born suburb, the Bronx. 


The area of Queens has been one of the most 
rapidly developed residential and commercial 
centers in the country. Twice the size of the 
District of Columbia and one-tenth the area of 
the entire state of Rhode Island, nearly 1,000,000 
people claimed Queens as their home on the open- 
ing day of 1925. . 

The largest of the five Boroughs of New York 
City in area, Queens, has brought a dower in 
valuation of $1,000,000,000 additional wealth 
to Greater New York, more speedily created 
than any other single billion dollars that old 
Father Knickerbocker has accumulated since 
he purchased Manhattan for a string of beads. 

Queens took advantage of the opportunity of- 
fered by the enabling act of the State and the 
tax exemption law that means practically a 
saving of $1500 on every $5,000 home begun prior 
to April of 1924. This truly exemplifies the town 
meeting spirit of the early days of the Republic. 

More than 25,000 homes built in Queens last 
year represent perhaps the largest urban de- 


velopment that has ever been known in twelve - 


months. Think of the entire city of South Bend, 
Indiana, with all its Studebaker covered wagon 
traditions, or Springfield, Mass., being moved 
en masse to Long Island in one year and added 
to the home citizenship of Queens Borough! 

I have lately returned from the oldest inhab- 
ited city in the world. They were selling lots and 
building houses in Damascus four thousand years 
ago. Abraham sojourned near there with his 
flocks on his way from the land of Ur. If the 
real estate values in Damascus had increased 
in the proportion credited to Queens in the past 
nine years, all the wealth of the world would now 
be represented in the desert lands surrounding 
Damascus. The modern city has no walls— 


EORGE H. WILLCOCKSON, former President 

of the Queensboro Chamber of Commerce, the 

organization that has been largely responsible for 

the rapid development of Queensboro as a resi- 
dential and commercial center 


Queens never paid any regard tos the old rail 
fences or even the barrier of the East River and 
is now with Hellgate Bridge a next door neighbor 
to New England, which in the days of Washing- 
ton, was a week’s journey away from New York, 
and snuggles up to Newton Creek with a tonnage 
larger than that of the entire Mississippi River. 

These facts are an eloquent tribute to the 
triumph of transportation, but back of these is 
the vital factor of people—the propulsive power of 
progress. America will lead as long as these things 
prevail: faith, invention and independence. 

America will lead as long as the cities lead, and 
the cities will lead as long as the country produces 
and supports that leadership, and the virility and 
vitality of the country works together with the 
cities. As long as communication keeps pace 
with increasing population and the spirit of the 
pioneer prevails, the nation grows in material 
power. Within the radius of the Queens neigh- 
borhood, Robert Fulton solved the problem of 
transportation by water which, with the Erie 
Canal, started New York on its way to becoming 
the metropolis of the hemisphere. 

When Samuel F. B. Morse perfected the first 
telegraph instrument in New York and trans- 
mitted sound with the speed of lightning, he 
marked the beginning of radiating thought and 
word over the wires. Telephone, wireless, and 
now the radio, are all children of this great genius, 
while the cable is also an extension of the land 
lines established by Morse. Each night millions 
of radio listeners are hearing the Morse code inter- 
fering with the concerts of Jazz, banquet speeches 
and gurgling love songs. The uncharted chan- 
nels of the ether are being explored by wave 
lengths far into infinite space. Radio travels 
186,000 miles a second, as fast as light itself, ten 
times around the world with a snap of the finger. 
Sound only travels 2,000 feet a second, while radio 
flashes a billion. We are only on the threshold 
of the ever widening range of Radio—inventive 
miracles! Photographs are now flashed through 
the air by the invisible hand of ether. 

In my opinion America will lead as long as 
these ideals dominate—and the first is Faith in 
its broadest sense; not only faith in God and 
righteousness, but faith in ourselves and in 
others. The next is Invention, another word for 
America—the inventive genius of the United 
States has no parallel in history. The electric 
light of Thomas Edison sheds its light in the 
uttermost parts of the earth—in darkest Africa, 
in the catacombs of Rome, in the Tomb of King 
Tut and is even today the “Light of Asia.” The 
third is Independence of our people, coming 
through the division of power. Faith brought 
the Pilgrim Fathers to Plymouth Rock and faith 
guided Columbus the Discoverer across the un- 
known seas and the new Republic caught the 
spirit of—“Sail on! Sail on!” Invention set 
the pace; Independence still represents the spirit 
of the Republic; and the Constitution remains 
the covenant of a common faith. 
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RESIDENCE OF 
BYRON R. NEWTON 
FORMER COLLECTOR OF THE PORT 


When America drifts from Faith, Inventive 
Genius, and Independence, the dial of Fate may 
reveal the beginning of a decline as it has in all 
other nations in history. 

Out of a fog that hung over Queens and Long 
Island in 1778, George Washington saved his 
little Continental Army and made a retreat that 
marked the critical turn of the seven years War 
of the Revolution for Independence. The Battle 
of Long Island preceded and led to the decisive 
victory at Saratoga. 

How long will America lead the World? Just 
so long as the Republic then created represents 
the unity of Faith. The one dominant thought 
of the immortal Abraham Lincoln was the Union. 
What an example of this there is in the. Borough 
of Queens—made up of sixty-five communities 
which might be called the States of the Borough. 
While each must maintain its own faith, inven- 
tive impulse and independence, loyalty to the 
Union of the Borough exemplifies the ideal of 
co-operative community life which is a vital factor 
in American leadership. 

The skyline of Queens Borough is a new crea- 
tion that is beginning to rival that of Manhattan. 
Queens is already a industrial center, 
manufacturing products that reach the uttermost 
parts of the earth—balanced by the one hundred 
thousand that represent the hope of 
America. 


great 


homes 


The fruitage of our faith, invention and inde- 
pendence has aroused the sleeping Orient, where 
tales of Arabian Nights and Aladdin’s Lamp have 
grown stale in the dreams of joining the Western 
World and enjoying the fruits of modern prog- 
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From the days of Christ when donkeys, asses 


and camels were the means of transportation, on 
to the days of the prancing horses of the Cru- 
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saders, the pony expresses, railroads, automo- 
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J. WILSON DAYTON 


biles, the aeroplane, and now the Radio, chal- 
lenges the peace of the Sun itself. 

In my dreams of a half century hence, I see 
aeroplanes and dirigibles crossing the oceans and 
making a week-end journey from New York to 
London and Paris, or San Francisco to Hawaii. 
On the roofs of buildings in Queens I see landings 
for airships with the helicopter perfected so that 
an aeroplane can go directly into the air like an 
arrow shot into space. There may be children 
born today who will be called to the sun parlor of 
their home or the hangar on the roof to meet 
friends arriving from China in airships with a 
morning greeting who have just come from the 
Orient for a cup of tea and to spend the after- 
noon. 

Is there anything more romantic, more beauti- 
ful, more majestic and even more divine in all 
the written history of the world than the flower- 
ing development of Faith growing out of the 
American pioneer spirit where neighbors were 
ready to divide the last crust; where the barn 
raising and the husking bee and the spirit of 
friendliness dominated? 

Is there any period in the world’s history that 
parallels the records of American invention distri- 
buting comfort to the increasing millions and 
making the dreams of our Republic a practical 
reality? It is only yesterday, as history of 
nations is counted, that young America was in 
swaddling clothes. There are men living today 
who took part in the great Civil War when the 
Union was saved by the immortal Faith of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

It seems only yesterday that the finger of the 
Great Commander indicated the course of our 
Republic in entering the arena of world affairs 
with the spirit of a gladiator, in freeing Cuba, the 
Pearl of the Antilles. It was only yesterday that 
America was sending two million doughboys in 


HOME OF 
WILLIAM A. JOHNSTON 


khaki and sailors in blue overseas on a crusade 
of Faith. 

Imperial Germany could not prevail against 
the invincible faith, inventive genius, and stal- 
wart independence of the allied nations welded 
together in a common cause of humanity. 

The inflow of the blood of other nations is 
creating a new race in America. The hyphen- 
ated citizen is no longer American. Deportation 
of undesirables is becoming the rule rather than 
the exception despite the protest of weak-kneed 
politicians, seeking for votes from a hydra- 
headed citizenship. America is solving its prob- 
lems. The nation has flourished with a division 
of powers represented in three distinct and co- 
ordinated branches of Government—Executive, 
Judiciary and Legislative. Concentration of 
power is the danger point. Absolute monarchy 
and royal decree is not attuned to the spirit of the 
age. Division of power remains the ideal of the 
Republic heralding faith, invention and indepen- 
dence, glimpsed in the Declaration of 1776. 
Thus enters the question of labor and capital, 
employer and employee. Workers are beginning 
to realize that executives are dividing their 
powers. 

Every responsibility given by them to others 
is a division that will lead to a more equitable 
division of the fruits of production and how to 
solve the age-old vexatious question of distribu- 
tion. 

America will lead as long as Faith rules; faith 
in ourselves, our country, our fellowmen and God, 
as long as inventive genius untrammeled by dead 
levels brings hope, and as long as independence 
makes it possible to sublimate the charity of the 
immortal Lincoln and live without malice. 

As long as the ideals of the Three Graces are 
glorified in the practical affairs of our nation, 
America.will lead the World. 
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The Modern Floor Covering 


A great advance has been made in the science of household sanitation since the days 
when floors were spread with straw or rushes. Frederick Walton, 
the inventor of linoleum, visits America 


is the result of a process of evolution which 

has been in progress for centuries. At the 
very beginning it was but a rude cave, dark and 
dank, and fortified at the mouth with a barricade 
of stones that served the two-fold purpose of keep- 
ing the warmth in and intruders out. Centuries 
after this first effort at building, Man learned that 
by using four barricades at right angles to each 
other with a roof of sod or branches, he could 
construct a much more comfortable habitat. 
From that time on much of his energy has been 
expended in developing better and more con- 
genial quarters. 

Interesting as is the story of his progress in 
house building, it is no more absorbing than the 
tale of his endeavor to produce a better flooring. 
More rapid even than the development of the 
modern home has been the evolution, in our own 
land and almost within our own time, from the 
rough floor of the early pioneer to the modern 
tile, terazzo, hardwood and linoleum. 

History tells us little of the floors in the homes 
of antiquity. Perhaps there was little to be 
recorded. The first floors were, probably, of 
hard tamped earth with some covering in the 
colder climates. In the East, where the people 
sit to eat, kneel to pray, and recline to sleep upon 
it, the floor has always been an important part of 
the house, and even in antiquity was covered 
with the marvelous rugs that now come to us 
from across the seas. 

The architectural genius of the Mediterranean 
countries has given us a great deal of inspiration 
for beautiful floors. In Greece and Rome labori- 
ously detailed floors were composed of large and 
small geometrical pieces of marble of various 
colors. In the Teutonic countries floors of col- 
ored tile, or variegaged brick were an early medie- 
val development. 

The art and practice of floor decoration were 
scarcely thought of when the rich rugs of the 
Orient were first brought to England by the 
Crusaders. Until that time the stone floors of the 
courts of the nobility were left bare or covered 
with rushes, a kind of grass much resembling 
meadow hay. The filth which was allowed to 
accumulate upon the floors, even in the palaces of 
the rich, where dogs fought for scraps of food 
and bones found in the decaying grass, was 
probably in large measure the cause of the great 
plagues which so reduced the population of Eng- 
land in the early ages. 

But as man gained in self-respect and began to 
use his intelligence in developing his home sur- 
roundings, vast improvement is noticed over the 
floors of feudal days. Yet, even as late as our 
own colonial days, sanded floors were not un- 
common, while in the England of the nineteenth 
century cottage floors strewn with rushes were 
quite familiar, 

During the nineteenth century, men experi- 
mented widely to create floors that would be 
clean, beautiful, and durable. Finally, floor oil- 


r AHE house in which we live, history tells us, 


cloth, which had its origin in a coarse fabric 
woven of hemp or flax, coated with oil or paint 
and hardened to increase its durability, was hit 
upon. Later, the artist entered the field and 
exercised his taste in making patterns by em- 
ploying paints of various colors, and stencils to 
produce an unlimited number of copies of the 
same design. 

Floor oilcloth came into great demand because 
it was a marked improvement, but it was still 


REDERICK WALTON, the inventor of Linol- 

eum, gave to the world a floor covering that 

revolutionized household sanitation. His observ- 

ing mind, noting the tough and elastic film that 

formed on a can of paint exposed to the air, evolved 

the idea of the material that now covers a million 
floors 


far from satisfactory. Then the inventor began 
to see if he could not devise a new material which 
would have the warmth of the carpet and the 
dust-and water-repelling properties of oilcloth. 
It was not until the advent of India rubber, how- 
ever, that the inventor was able to create an 
article that was better. But it is to the work and 
ingenuity of one of these men that we are in- 
debted for the modern linoleum carpet. 

When the S. S. Berengaria docked in New York 
harbor early in April, few people realized that 
the quiet, white-haired man on his way from his 
villa in Nice, France, to seek a better climate in 
Florida was Frederick Walton, the man to whom 
we are indebted for the invention of the most 
widely used of modern floor coverings. A modest 
little man of ninety-one, he says little, but the 
story he might tell of the growth of the industry 
he founded within his own lifetime is a fascinating 
one. 

Born near Halifax, in Yorkshire, England, in 
1834, he was the son of an India rubber manu- 


facturer who had the reputation of being quite 
an original thinker. He had foretold the germ 
theory, at that time a novelty to scientists, and 
made the first centrifugal drying machine. It 
was, therefore, but natural that Frederick should 
inherit some of his genius. 

When Walton grew up to young manhood, in- 
ventors were still at the crux of the problem of 
producing a better floor-covering. Pages of 
British patent books were covered with grants 
made for improvements on the old-time floor oil- 
cloth. In them all, India rubber, the product 
manufactured by Walton’s father, played a con- 
spicuous part. Finally an inventor hit upon a 
method of making India rubber soft by steam 
heat, and, after mixing granulated cork with it, 
rolling it to the desired thickness between cast- 
iron rollers. This was known as Kamptulicon, 
and was the greatest step toward the invention of 
linoleum as we know it today. But Kamptulicon 
had the disadvantage of being very expensive. 

About this time young Walton began his ex- 
periments to produce a better floor covering. 
Happening to notice the thin film which formed 
over a can of paint when exposed to the air, due 
to the oxidization or hardening of the linseed oil 
content, he removed the skin and found it was 
exceedingly tough, as well as elastic. At first 
he attempted to use this new material as a sub- 
stitute for India rubber. Unsuccessful in this 
venture, he experimented with the oxidized oil 
and found that it could be mixed with ground 
cork to make a comparatively inexpensive floor 
covering, combining the sanitary qualities of the 
old-fashioned oilcloth with the resilience and 
durability of Kamptulicon. 

In 1863, when Frederick Walton was twenty- 
nine years old, he patented this new floor materia! 
and named it “lineoleum,” coining the word from 
the two Latin words, Jinum, flax or linseed, and 
oleum, oil. The original patent described linoleum 
as a material composed of oxidized oil and gum 
intimately mixed with ground cork or wood 
flour, pressed on a back of burlap or canvas. 
About the time Mr. Walton was first experiment- 
ing with linseed oil, Thomas M. Armstrong began 
to cut corks by hand in a little room at the corner 
of Smithfield Street and Diamond Alley in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The business prospered 
and the year that Frederick Walton patented 
linoleum, Armstrong Brothers & Co. were ac- 
tively engaged in cutting corks by hand and 
machinery, chiefly for jars and soda bottles. 
Year after year the Armstrong business contin- 
ued to expand, until today the Armstrong Cork 
Company is the foremost manufacturer of corks 
and cork products in the world and imports cork 
wood in great quantities from its own forests in 
Spain. Mr. C. D. Armstrong, son of the orig- 
inal founder, is president of the present company. 

In 1907 this company decided to enter into the 
manufacture of linoleum, then favorably known 
as a kitchen floor covering, to utilize the waste 
cork from their Pittsburgh factory. Their 

Continued on page 581 
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‘The Acid Test 0f Communism 


H. Gordon Selfridge, the great London Merchant, visits Russia and finds depressing atmosphere 
everywhere prevalent; the hand of Time turned backward a hundred years in 


HAT are they doing in Russia?” This 

query, so frequently in the minds of 

people the world over, was made to 
Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge, head of the world- 
famous Oxford Street, London, department store, 
who has been my very good friend ever since I 
met him some years ago in Chicago. He was 
then dreaming of merchandising conquest abroad. 
After having toured Russia accompanied by his 
daughter, the Vicomtesse de Sibour, and Lady 
Peek, wife of Sir Wilfrid Peek, Bart., I felt that 
he had an opportunity to observe conditions at 
first hand. 

He did not parry the question. “A few days 
in Russia cannot give a traveler anything more 
than a very superficial knowledge of things and 
conditions,’ Mr. Selfridge began. 

“Our tour took us through Lithiania, Latvia, 
and just south of Esthonia, and into_what is now 
Russia. We spent a few days in Leningrad, then 
went to Moscow, and from there west across the 
frontier into Poland and Warsaw, and home by 
way of Berlin. 

“Riga, the capital of Latvia, is now compara- 
tively bright, although its population is no more 
than 350,000, whereas, before the war, it had 
twice that number of inhabitants. The build- 
ings of Leningrad are still there, the river is as 
grand as ever, the churches and spires are as 
beautiful, but the population, like that of so 
many Russian cities, has dwindled from over two 
million to perhaps three-quarters of a million. 
Our first impressions of Soviet Russia were 
gained in the old St. Petersburg built to gratify 
the Russia of Peter the Great. 

“The people carry in their faces no look of 
hope, no smiles or laughter, but instead seemed to 
us to be trying simply to exist, which undertak- 
ing appeared to be by no means easy. But, of 
course, none of us had seen Russia before, and we 
were unable to compare the present condition of 
the people with that of pre-war days. Their 
clothing was terribly poor, and their boots were 
often not boots at all, but wrappings of pieces of 
rough cloth or remnants of leather. To us, 
everything seemed wretchedly destitute. 

“Leningrad is being allowed to decay, although 
the great, beautiful buildings are just as they 
were before the revolution. The palaces are 
nearly all occupied by state troops or govern- 
mental employees, but the enormous Winter 
Palace is exactly as it was, and was shown us 
with much courtesy. The hermitage contains 
more beautiful pictures than ever, because a 
number have been added to its collection from 
the collections of the private palaces. 

“The churches and cathedrals are magnifi- 
cent, and excited our keenest admiration. The 
streets seemed to have not been repaired for 
years, and are in a wretched condition. The 
trains are running, but have not been repainted, 
and look, of course, very much dilapidated. The 
droskys, or cabs, are in the same condition. 
There is one hotel in Leningrad, the Hotel de 


this once great country 


l’Europe, which is still fairly good. The other 
great hotels are occupied by state troops or gov- 
ernmental employees. On every hand there 
seemed to be government employees—holding 
sway under semi-marital law.” 

As a merchant, Mr. Selfridge was naturally 
much interested in the condition of trade in the 
new country, and gave a great deal of attention 
to a study of business conditions in Leningrad. 
As would naturally be expected, he found that 
commerce was almost at a standstill, and the 
merchants in a wretched state. 

“The shops are very scantily filled with the 
poorest kind of merchandise,” Mr. Selfridge con- 
tinued. “One constantly sees people on the 
streets selling little bits of goods of various kinds 
from trays. Everything in Russia is extremely 
expensive, and a rouble, which is about fifty cents 
in American money, seemed to us to be able to 
buy at most not more than twenty-five cents 
would in America or England. Those in a posi- 


GORDON SELFRIDGE, great London Mer- 

« chant, is an American who took the progres- 

sive ideas of American department store merchan- 

dising to England, and in spite of all predictions of 

failure, sold the idea to the conservative British 
public, and has made an enormous fortune 


tion to know said that food had become reason- 
able in price. Of this we could not judge, 
because the hotel charges were enormous, but 
boots and shoes, for example, which in the 
United States would be sold for from $3.50 to 
$5.00, were there marked 25 roubles, which 
meant about $12.50. 

“Travel and sight-seeing in Russia are expen- 
sive propositions today. The drosky or cab 
fares were double or treble what they would be 
here. There are few good things to be found 
there or in Moscow. We bought one or two old 
silver pieces, which we had an amusing time get- 
ting through the Customs. In a general way, it 
seemed to us that everything was poor, but 
nothing cheap in price.” 

Tsarkoye Selo, where the Czar lived most of 
the time, from which he was exiled to Siberia. 
contains one enormous and beautiful palace. 
and a smaller one called the new palace. This 
was one of the places of interest in the itin- 
erary. 

“The great palace of Tsarkoye Selo, although 
very rococo and tawdry on the outside, is in its 
various rooms as beautiful as anything we have 
ever seen, and is still being maintained in that 
superb condition. Several of its rooms impressed 
us with their magnificence, as, for example, the 
amber room, the walls of which are entirely 
covered with sawn and polished amber; the tor 
toise-shell room, which is treated the same way 
the silver room, in which the friese and dado are 
largely veneered with this beautiful stone; the 
Chinese room, which is paneled with most supert 
Chinese screens. These are but a few out of 
fifty or one hundred, which are all done in beau- 
tiful taste and are a joy to look at. 

In Moscow, the capital city of Russia, Mr. 
Selfridge found about the same condition as in 
Petrograd, except that the city was more alive 
Moscow has grown from a city of a million to now 
over two million people, but the same general 
conditions prevail there as in Leningrad. 

“Here,” Mr. Selfridge declared, in answer to 
my question, “there is a constant but gradual 
change for the better. Both Soviets and West- 
erners living in Moscow told us that conditions 
are now much better than they were a year or 
two ago. They seem now to have a fairly suffi- 
cient amount of food.”’ 

Letters of introduction to people of authority 
gained for Mr. Selfridge extreme courtesy and 
apparent willingness to answer any questions 
he wished to ask. 

“No communist, I was told, is permitted tc 
receive more than 192 roubles a month, which 
amounts to about $100, and men in high office 
are Officially remunerated at that rate. They 
seemed to be entirely sincere and unselfish, and 
when I asked them what was going to happen 
when they died and their successors were to be 
found who would be equally unselfish, they in- 
sisted that they were educating the country to 
produce such men. - I expressed my opinion that 

Continued on page 582 
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The Drink of Democracy 


Since long before those romance-tinted days when ‘‘’Omer twanged ’is bloomin’ lyre’’ the grateful 
aroma of the little brown berry that produces man’s most soothing beverage has risen 
as a sort of incense to the tutelary deities of home and club 


CCORDING to an Oriental legend, the 
A discovery of coffee occurred as follows: 
Driven from Mocha by his enemies, the 
dervish, Hadji Omar, was left to starve in the 
desert. Happily, he mustered courage to taste 
some strange berries which he found growing on 
a shrub. Though seemingly edible, they were 
very bitter, and he tried to improve their flavor 


By J. D. MCMILLEN 


Manager Pure Food Department, 
United Drug Company 


In the latter part of the 16th century, German, 
Italian and Dutch travelers brought from the 
Levant considerable information regarding the 
plant and the new beverage. In 1614 enterpris- 


for the exchange of ideas under the soothing in- 
fluence of a non-intoxicating beverage, and their 
appeal was instant and universal. 

Doubtless, the first knowledge of coffee was 
brought to North America by Captain John 
Smith, founder of the Colony of Virginia at 
Jamestown in 1607, who became familiar with the 
beverage during his travels in Turkey. 
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PRODUCING A NATIONAL BEVERAGE—INTERESTING VIEWS OF A MODERN COFFEE PLANTATION IN BRAZIL 


No. 1. Cultivating Coffee. Coffee trees are planted in rows 
as in apple or peach orchards, the rich soil between the rows 
being kept clean by careful cultivation. The trees in this 
pate are loaded with coffee berries almost ready for the 
arvest. No. 2. Picking the Berries. In Brazil, the coffee 
harvest extends from May to September. The picking is 


by roasting, first attempting to soften them with 
water. The berries remained hard, but the 
liquid turned brown, and Omar drank it with the 
hope that it contained nourishment. To his 
amazement it proved refreshing, dispelling his 
weariness and rallying his drooping spirits. Upon 
returning to Mocha, where his salvation was con- 
sidered a miracle, the beverage to which he owed 
his life sprang into high favor, and Omar was 
made a saint. 

Though the origin of coffee drinking is shrouded 
in the mysteries of the purple East, scholars aver 
that the beverage was known in Ethiopia “from 
time immemorial.” 

Most authorities agree that the coffee plant is 
indigenous to Abyssinia, and probably Arabia, 
whence its cultivation spread through the tropics. 


done by men, women and children who strip the fruit from the 
branches, stripping off, at the same time, the leaves and twigs, 
which are afterwards sifted and winnowed out. No. 3. Wash- 
ing Coffee. The berries are washed to float off imperfect fruit 
and soften the pulp and outer covering. They are then put 
through a “pulping’’ machine and dried, after which other 


ing Dutch traders turned their attention to coffee 
cultivation and trading, and in 1616 a coffee plant 
was successfully transported from Mocha to 
Holland. 

The most picturesque chapters in the history 
of coffee have to do with the coffee houses of 
London and Paris in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. ‘The history of coffee houses,” 
says D’Israeli, “ere the invention of clubs, was 
that of the manners, the morals and the politics 
of a people.” And so the history of coffee houses 
of Old London is the history of the manners and 
customs of the English people of that period. 

The coffee houses found instant favor among 
intelligent men of all classes. Until their advent, 
the only place of common resort was the tavern. 
But here were public houses offering opportunity 


machines remove the inner “parchment” and “‘silver skin.” 

No. 4. Drying Coffee. The berries are spread out in the sun 

to dry and then put through machines which remove the 

shrivelled pulp and other coverings, leaving the beans cleaned 
and ready for shipment 


Coffee houses patterned after those of England 
and the Continent were soon established in all 
the American Colonies. 

Coffee-drinking nations lead the world in civi- 
lization and prosperity. In the United States, 
the annual average consumption is 1,000,000,000 
pounds, and during the past ten years the use of 
coffee has steadily increased at the soda fountain 
and in the home. 

The coffee classifications best known to the 
public are “Rio,” “Santos,” “Bogota,” ‘“Bourbon 
Santos,” ‘‘Mocha,” “Java,” and ‘‘Maracaibo.” 
The cheapest varieties of general consumption 
are the low-grade Rios, and the most expensive 
the high-grade ‘‘Javas.” 

Blending is an important branch of the coffee 
business, yet no exact rules govern its practice, 


[ This article is republished by permission from the Rexall Ad-Vantages, through the courtesy of its Editor] 
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for the reason that public taste varies widely. 
The fundamental intent in the blending of high- 
class coffees is to obtain a smooth, mellow, aro- 
matic liquor; to add strength if it be too mild, or 
to modify it if it be too heavy. Genuine Mocha, 


which revolve over brisk fires. Lateral ridges 
in the interior of the cylinders keep the beans 
constantly moving to prevent them from becom- 
ing “tipped” or scorched. The duration of the 
roasting process varies from thirty minutes for a 
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for example, is a little too acid, and generally the 
high-grade ‘“‘Java”’ is not sufficiently acid, hence 
the advantage of blending. 

Roasting produces great changes in the coffee- 
bean. It makes the bean larger and lighter, 
imparts to it a brown color, due principally to 
the conversion of its sugar content into caramel, 
develops “‘caffeol,” a volatile oily compound 
chiefly responsible for the distintive aroma and 
flavor of the beverage, and frees some of the caf- 
fein from its combination with tannin. Also, it 
renders the coffee oils more readily soluble by 
“breaking down” their cells. 

In the average modern coffee plant in the 
United States the beans, before being roasted, 
are passed through a cleaning and milling ma- 
chine, which removes all foreign matter and gives 
them a smooth finish. Next they are placed in 
large, perforated steel cylinders, encased in brick, 























Six stages of Coffee Production 


1. Berries. 2. In Parchment. 3. Peaberry. 4. Unwashed. 
5. Washed. 6. Roasted 


“light” roast to thirty-five or forty-five minutes 
for a “high” or “dark’’ roast. 

From the roaster the beans pass to “coolers,” 
equipped with powerful exhaust fans, the cold 
air from which stops the roasting process. 
Thence they are conveyed to the “stoner,”’ which 
is an air-suction pipe measuring twelve inches in 
diameter and ten feet in height. The coffee is 
drawn up this pipe into a hopper, the stones re- 
maining at the bottom of the pipe, from whence 
they are automatically discharged. Finally the 
coffee is filled by machinery into bags or cans. 

The roasting process is easily described, but 
long experience and sound judgment are required 
to develop the full strength, character and aroma 
of the various blends. A “light” roast should 
have a cinnamon-brown color; a ‘“‘medium” 
roast, the color of chestnut; a “high” or “dark” 
roast should be chocolate-brown, have an oily ap- 
pearance and be free from burnt or scorched 
beans, which spoil the flavor of any coffee, even 
of the highest grade. The “medium” roast is the 
most desirable for general retail trade and is used 
by all large distributors of high-grade coffee. 

So important is the roasting process that an 
infusion of a high-grade coffee which has been 
under-roasted or over-roasted is less desirable 
than that of a lower grade which has been roasted 
to just the right degree. 

Seven-tenths of all the coffee consumed in the 
world is grown in Brazil, and half of the total out- 
put comes from Sao Paulo, one of the twenty 
states of Brazil. Santos, the seaport of Sao 
Paulo, and not Rio, is now the world’s greatest 
coffee center. 

Long before the World War the state of Sao 
Paulo entered the coffee market. Whenever the 
price of a crop began to drop, as a result of being 
“dumped” within a few months after the harvest, 
as are most agricultural products, the Brazilian 
Government entered the market as a buyer and 
“pegged” the price. This method of valoriza- 
tion had its disadvantages, because the govern- 
ment was obliged to borrow money to finance the 


campaign. In 1912 heavy losses were-sustained 
owing to the inability of the government to carry 
the load of a large crop. The prospect of high 
prices had resulted in over-production, and many 
Brazilian speculators and some planters were 
ruined. 

In its role of buyer, the government of Sao 
Paulo continued to peg the market until 1923. 
In that year the crop was so large that the repub- 
lic of Brazil had to borrow $45,000,000 in London 
to finance its holdings, and still could not prevent 
a break in the market. 

Then it was that the state of Sao Paulo took a 
lesson from the British and Dutch, who had lim- 
ited the export of rubber from their East Indian 
colonies in order to raise the price. In January, 
1924, the government of Sao Paulo limited the 
exportation of coffee with the object of_ raising 
the price. The success of this venture_is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the first six months of 
1924 the price of coffee was more than doubled. 
And so when the coffee market was threatened 
with disaster from ruinous high prices, Secretary 








Branch of Coffee Tree, with Blossoms and Berries 

Detail: Left, Coffee Berry Halved, Showing Single Bean. 

Right, Coffee ‘Berry with Half of Fruit’ Pulp Removed, Showing 
wo Beans in Parchment Coverings 

of Commerce Herbert Hoover sent William L. 

Schurz, the American commercial attache at Rio 

de Janeiro, to investigate conditions. 

The Department of Commerce will make a 
survey to determine what other lands can grow 
coffee successfully, just as surveys were made of 
potential fields of rubber production. Fine 
coffee has been grown in the Philippines, but the 
industry has been allowed to retrograde. Coffee 
can be grown, and in fact is grown to some ex- 
tent, throughout all the tropical regions, and 
Brazil may find that she has killed the goose which 
lays her golden eggs. 

Neither the coffee roasters nor distributors of 
the United States want Brazil to grow coffee at 
a loss, any more than the tire manufacturers 
wanted rubber grown without profit. Both 
groups expect to pay a fair price for their mer- 
chandise, for otherwise the decreased production 
of rubber and coffee would result in an automatic 
increase in price to the disadvantage of American 
business. 

What was done in the rubber negotiations 
probably will be done in this case. An effort will 
be made to check speculation, stabilize produc- 
tion and exportation, and effect an interchange 
of statistics between Brazil and the United States 
so that the grower shall know the extent of his 
market in the United States, and the distributor 
in this country shall know the facts regarding 
production in Brazil. 
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The City Practical that Vision Built 


Longview, Washington, the realization of the dreams of R. A. Long, executive head of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, the greatest individual concern of its kind in the world. The 
Arabian Nights outdone in the building of this magic city 


stood near a clump of old trees in the 

center of a broad valley. Looking south- 
ward, they could see the great Columbia River 
moving slowly toward the sea. To the east 
flowed a lesser stream, the Cowlitz. Mountains 
rimmed the skyline and from the foothills there 
stretched toward them level acres of fertile 
farms. 

These men had come out from a Middle 
Western city to the State of Washington to select 
a site for great lumber manufacturing plants. 
They had agreed upon the place—a 2,000 acre 
peninsula at the confluence of the Columbia and 
Cowlitz Rivers. That was settled, and they 
were ready to begin planning the layout of the 
plants. 

Their conversation is unrecorded, but as they 
stood far back from the mill site near the trees, 
their talk must have been largely of the great 
mills—mills large enough to produce from 400 
million to 500 million feet of finished lumber 
products a year when all were completed. They 
reasoned that it would take from 3,000 to 4,000 
men to man such a group of plants when all of 
them were erected and in operation, and that 
this fact would mean a payroll sufficient to sup- 
port between 15,000 and 20,000 persons—a city 
in itself! 

Events happened swiftly. A few weeks later, 
14,000 acres in that valley and vicinity were pur- 
chased—land that gave seven and a quarter miles 
of frontage on the Columbia River and five miles 
on the Cowlitz. Then came the announcement 
that a city would be built. Not a temporary 
town, not a one-street affair with a solitary main 
street—far from it. The city planned was som2 
day expected to take its place among the thriving 
cities of the Pacific Northwest. 

Before springtime was under way with blos- 
soms, the valley was dotted with construction 
camps. Men and machinery were criss-crossing 
the valley with streets and boulevards. Build- 
ings were being erected as if by the wave of a 


()*: day in January, 1922, a group of men 


magic wand. Ocean-going freighters were un- 
loading materials at a temporary dock. Long 
trains of freight cars were picking up these car- 
goes and carrying them to all parts of the town 
site. 


ing Portland and the east with the Pacific Ocean. 
and the latter, via Seattle and Portland, connect- 
ing Canada with Southern California and Mexico. 

A third highway, designated as the Ocean 
Beach Highway, now being built, will connect 





OYAL ROSARIAN BAND of Portland, Ore., leading the parade to the dedication of the 
Long-Bell Douglas Fir lumber manufacturing plants during the three-day “Pageant of Progress” 
held in Longview last year 


More than a new city “just growing,” like 
Topsy, was an expertly planned city—a city 
practical—the city of Longview, Washington— 
fifty miles down the Columbia River from Port- 
land, Oregon; fifty miles inland from the Pacific 
Ocean; one hundred and thirty-three miles south 
of Seattle—a strategic location. 

Longview, on the Columbia River, with its 
ocean-going commerce to all leading ports of the 
world, is halfway between Portland and the 
Pacific Ocean. Three transcontinental railways 
—the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific and 
the Great Northern—using a double track line 
between Portland and Seattle, are at Longview’s 
door. 

Two internationally famous paved highways— 
the Columbia River Highway and the Pacific 
Highway—serve Longview, the former connect- 





IGHT SCENE of the Long-Bell Douglas Fir lumber manufacturing plants at Longview, 


Wash. This 


icture was taken from the Oregon side of the Columbia River at a 


distance of about a mile, and gives a good idea of the magnitude of the plants 


Longview directly with the Pacific Ocean. 
Motor traffic passes quickly (fifteen minutes on 
ferry) from one main highway to another via 
the Longview-Ranier ferries plying on regular 
schedules on the Columbia River. # 

The construction forces grew as new and larger 
contracts were assigned. In October, 1922, work 
began on the new city’s most pretentious struc- 
ture—Hotel Monticello, an edifice a city of a 
hundred thousand would show with pride. The 
speed of the work throughout the town site is 
well shown in the erection of the hotel—begun in 
October, 1922, it was opened with details com- 
plete in nine months from the time a site was 
decided upon. 

This was a city, built on the ways and launched 
like a ship, so to speak. Longview, Washington, 
was first conceived by the officers of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, whose executive head, 
Mr. R. A. Long, had said but a few months before: 

“A large body of land was acquired for our 
operations in the Pacific Northwest. The con- 
struction of a great many homes and buildings 
was necessary to provide proper facilities for our 
own people. As we began to work out our plans, 
we found the location we had selected would lend 
itself to larger development and provide facilities 
greater than were required for our own use. 
Therefore, we concluded it was our duty, and 
such was our desire, to provide for a town that 
would be a desirable place in which many thou- 
sands of persons might live and do business. We 
have planned here for a city that can anticipate a 
population of 25,000 in five years and 50,000 in 
ten years.” 

Shortly after President Harding sailed from 
Seattle for Alaska, July 12, 1923, between ten 
thousand and fifteen thousand persons attended 
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the dedication program at Longview. Crowds 
thronged the new town all day long. They came 
by train, motor car and on foot. Large delega- 
tions from all of the neighboring communities 


Columbus citizens prevailed upon him to go into 
the lumber business there. On April 30, 1875, 
he formed a partnership with Robert White and 
Victor B. Bell under the firm name R. A. Long 





IRPLANE VIEW of the Long-Bell Douglas Fir lumber manufacturing plants. 


inside power plant is shown at the right. 


The huge 


Its two stacks are 300 feet high and 21 feet in 


electric diameter at the top. The head mill is the first building to the left of the power plant. 


It is 437 feet long and 90 feet wide. 
and is 328 feet long and 230 feet wide. 


The remanufacturing mill joins the head mill on the left 
The permanent dock shown under construction (com- 
pleted in July, 1924) on the Columbia River is 1,400 feet long. 


It is approximately 3,800 feet 


from the near edge of the dock to the far side of the last lumber shed shown in the picture 


from Tacoma, Seattle and Portland came to see 
the new city on the Columbia. The visitors were 
shown over the development in motor cars, and 
on special excursion trains which ran through 
the business and industrial districts. There were 
flag raisings, barbecues, dedicatory banquets— 
all manner of indoor and open-air ceremonies. 
Longview was now an actuality and was taking 
shape and form. 

Today Longview is known to city planners 
throughout the United States as “The city 
practical that vision built.” A carefully laid 
out settlement of splendidly arranged broad 
streets, expertly designed business and industrial 
districts, convenient residential sections, parks 
and boulevards and civic center safeguard 
against future congestion. It is planned not for 
today or tomorrow, but for the years to come. 

Less than three years old, Longview has be- 
come nationally known. The complete way in 
which the city is being built, with everything to 
the minutest detail planned before a single 
building was constructed or a street laid out, has 
been the subject of editorials and news stories 
in hundreds of newspapers, and has awakened 
the interest of millions of people in its progress. 
Interesting as is the story of the city, more inter- 
esting even is the story of the man behind it. 
To Robert Alexander Long must go the credit 
for the vision that resulted in the birth and de- 
velopment of Longview. It fulfills the dream of 
a boy born on a farm near Shelbyville, Kentucky, 
December 17, 1850, the son of Samuel M. Long. 
His mother was a cousin of the eloquent Southern 
orator, United States Senator Joseph S. C. Black- 
burn, and of Governor Luke Pryor Blackburn, 
Kentucky’s eminent governor. 

At the age of twenty-two he went to Kansas 
City and bought a butcher shop on Broadway, 
near the Coates House. The following year he 
moved to Columbus, Kansas, and engaged in the 
hay business. The venture proving unsuccess- 
ful, it was while he was closing out the lumber 
used in the construction of hay sheds that 


and Company. On December 16 of the same 
year he married Ella M. Wilson of Columbus. 

The firm prospered, acquiring more and more 
retail lumber yards, and in 1884 was incorpo- 
rated as The Long-Bell Lumber Company, with 
a capital stock of $300,000. In 1889 the com- 
pany bought a small portable saw mill and began 
to manufacture and wholesale lumber in a small 
way. The offices of the company were moved to 
Kansas City in 1891. During the following 
years the Long-Bell Lumber Company rose to 
eminence as the largest manufacturer of southern 
yellow pine lumber. 

In 1920 the company bought a large body of 
Douglas fir timber located principally in Cowlitz 
and Lewis counties in Washington. A mill site 
was selected at the confluence of the Cowlitz 
and Columbia rivers, upon which site have been 
erected the largest lumber manufacturing plants 
in the world. 

The building of Longview is one of the greatest 
achievements of its founder, Mr. Long, who con- 
ceived and developed the young city which, dur- 


ing the summer of 1924, celebrated its first anni- 
versary with a four-day Pageant of Progress. 
At the time it could claim. a population of over 
5,000 (now about 7,500), many modern business 
buildings, 281 business enterprises, a daily news- 
paper of 4,400 circulation and full Associated 
Press service, a community church, the world’s 
largest lumber manufacturing plants, a straw 
board factory, concrete brick and tile plants, car 
building shops and numerous other industries. 
Mr. Long was the first manufacturer to trade- 
mark and nationally advertise lumber, and Long- 
Bell products are sold the world over. Today 
Mr. Long’s company is the largest operating un- 
der one name. There are thirteen lumber manu- 
facturing plants, one hundred and twenty retail 
lumber yards, a sash and door factory, two sash 
and door warehouses, creosoting plants at Shreve- 
port and DeRidder, Louisiana, and Marion, 
Illinois. 

In 1913 Mr. Long began building Longview 
Farm, one of the show places of Jackson County, 
Missouri, and one of the finest farm properties in 
the United States. This model farm is dedicated 
to the improvement of live-stock and in its stables 
will be found many of the finest thoroughbred 
horses, pure bred Jersey cattle and Duroc-Jersey 
hogs in the world, and gives employment to over 
a hundred men and women. His work is Mr. 
Long’s special hobby, although he has been 
active throughout his life as a church worker and 
philanthropist. At his office about seven forty- 
five each morning, he seldom leaves before clos- 
ing time in the evening. On Saturday afternoons 
and holidays he will be found at his desk. At 
seventy-four years he continues as active in 
directing the affairs of the company as at any 
time in its previous history, and retains the repu- 
tation of being one of the most energetic workers 
in the company. 

Eminently successful, the formula for his 
triumph lies in the fulfillment of his boyhood 
ambition “‘To do the best I could with the days 
given me. It is no use asking me if I did not 
want to be a doctor or lawyer or farmer or busi- 
ness man, because I had no set vocation in view. 
I just wanted to get ahead, that’s all, and to 
make every day count toward that end.” 

His benefactions to various interests have been 
large. At an informal dinner held at Hotel 
Monticello, Longview, the evening of December 
1, he announced that he expected to spend for 
the benefit of the city of Longview at least a 
million dollars within the next five to seven years 
in the development of the civic center, the beauti- 
fication of the city’s park system, and in assist- 





- FRONT OF HOTEL MONTICELLO, at Longview, Wash., while R. A. Long, head ofjthe 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, and founder of Longview, was being initiated into the Royal 
Rosarians during the “Pageant of Progress,’’ July 31, 1924 
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ing the city in providing exceptionally good school 
facilities. He has announced details only for 
the 1925 program, which provides for a library 
building at the civic center and the beginning of 
the park beautifying plan. 

He outlined his plans in detail to some six 
hundred men and women of Longview at St. 
Helens Inn, elaborating on the manner in which 
a part of his private fortune would be spent to 
make Longview a beautiful and desirable place 
in which to live. 

“T cannot play with my company’s money,” 
said Mr. Long, “but I cam use my own.” The 
construction of the library is now under way, as 
is also a part of the park beautifying plan. 

He made it clear that he intended to do for the 
community only that which he felt the people 
could not well do for themselves without engen- 
dering a burden of taxation, and he warned 
against a too rapid civic development with a 
resultant tax burden. Consequently, he declared 
it was his thought to relieve the people of much 
of this burden by making these gifts. 

In October the Long-Bell Douglass fir manu- 
facturing plants began operations on a double 
shift—a fact that gives employment to hundreds 
of additional men and doubles the output of the 








mills. A $90,000 Union Station is being built. 
Construction work is well along on an eighty-bed 
modern hospital which will cost about $200,000. 
A $250,000 theatre building was opened April 4. 
Longview high school already set a state record 
by being accredited to institutions of higher 
learning during the first year of its existence. 
A $100,000 addition to the modern public school 
is now being built. Already more than 250 ships 
have either discharged or taken on cargoes at 
Longview, and the Longview, Portland and 
Northern Railroad, a thirty-mile carrier to Ry- 
derwood, seat of Long-Bell logging operations, 
is in operation. A 4$15,000 auto tourist park, 
with three modern buildings of ample size and 
completely equipped, was opened in May this 
year. 
This is but one chapter in the amazing progress 
of Longview, the city that, within the short 
space of three years, has sprung up out of a valley 
where the mighty Columbia flows—like the magic 
rocks of Camaralzun in the “Arabian Nights.’’ 
OOKING SOUTH on Commerce Ave- 
nue from top of Colonial Building, in 
Longview, Washington, the “City Practical 
(__that Vision Built,” where the vast manu- 
facturing plants of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company are located 





The Modern Floor Covering 


linoleum plant at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is one 
of the most up-to-date and modern in America. 

The process of making the material used today 
is essentially the same as that described in the 
original patents. Thousands of gallons of lin- 
seed oil, pressed from flaxseed grown chiefly in 
the Argentine, come to the linoleum plant direct 
from the refineries in tank cars. This oil is first 
boiled for from three to ten hours and then 
pumped into small conveyors moving under the 
roof of the thirty-foot high oxidizing shed. As 
the conveyer goes from one end of the shed to 
the other, the oil flows down over long sheets of 
scrim which reach to the floor. The heavy 
sheets of oxidized or dried linseed oil formed by 
this process are then passed through metal rollers 
and ground to pulp, after which the ground lin- 
seed oil is fused at a high temperature with rosin 
and other gums to form linoleum cement. 

Meanwhile the cork scrap which remains after 
the manufacture of bottle stoppers comes to the 
warehouses. After it has been broken up it is 
carried by air to the top floor of a high building 
and as it passes down from floor to floor it is 
ground and reground between huge millstones 
until it is almost as fine as dust. Going through 
one mixer after another, the pulverized cork and 
ground linoleum cement are now combined, form- 
ing a “mix” resembling sticky sawdust. 

The backing of genuine linoleum is always 
burlap, made from jute grown in the swamps of 
India. The burlap, woven especially for this 
purpose in Dundee, is fed into huge heated rollers 
from below as the’linoleum’mix comes down from 


Continued from page 575 


the floor above and is pressed onto the burlap 
to make the proper thickness of plain linoleum. 
The soft linoleum then passes into high stoves or 
drying rooms where it is festooned from the ceil- 
ing in long loops and the process of hardening or 
drying out is completed. 

The blocks used in imprinting the pattern on 
linoleum are cut by hand. They are then fitted 
into printing machines and as the plain linoleum 
passes through these machines, ten or more of the 
printing blocks, automatically coated with paint, 
move up and down in unison, each leaving an 
impression of a different color on the surface of 
the goods, which then goes into stoves in order 
that the paint may harden. 

Mr. Walton is particularly proud of the ma- 
chinery used in the making of inlaid linoleum. 
In this process vari-colored blankets of linoleum 
mix are prepared without the burlap backing. 
From these sheets the little blocks of colored 
linoleum are cut out and placed in their proper 
position on the burlap, as it passes into hydraulic 
presses which force the pieces of linoleum to- 
gether and into the burlap back. 

To make moulded inlaid linoleum, each color 
of linoleum mix to be used in a pattern is brushed 
through a metal stencil onto the burlap back, 
which, as it leaves the last stencil completely 
covered with the pattern properly worked out: 
in the granulated linoleum mix, goes into heavy 
presses where the various colors are permanently 
keyed to the burlap. 

Since Frederick Walton, in 1863, used burlap 
as the foundation for linoleum, no better fabric 


has been devised for the purpose. It is particu- 
larly adaptable for the proper keying of the cork 
and linseed oil “mix.’”’ Burlap is sturdy, flexible, 
and does not tear easily. Attempts have heen 
made to substitute cheaper materials, such as 
felt paper, cheese cloth, or muslin, but none has 
the strength or sturdiness of genuine burlap. 

Burlap is made from jute, which is grown in the 
swamps of Bengal in India. Only the inner 
fiber of the jute plant is used in making burlap. 
After the fibers have been stripped and washed 
clean, and dried in the hot sun, the jute is shipped 
in bales to Dundee, Scotland, where it is further 
treated and woven into burlap. 

Burlap must be woven specially for linoleum. 
It is necessary that the warp and woof be of the 
same strength throughout, and the mesh of uni- 
form size, so that the linoleum mix may be keyed 
on the burlap by the tremendous pressure of the 
calender rollers. 

Even Frederick Walton, with his vision of the 
possibilities of linoleum floors, is amazed at the 
spread of the linoleum floor idea today. Linol- 
eum is now made not only in patterns suitable for 
the kitchen and bathroom, but in interesting" tile 
and marble designs that are used as permanent 
floors in the finest homes and public buildings. 

Mr. Walton has lived to see the time when the 
invention of his early days has been accepted by 
decorators, architects, and builders as a perman- 
ent floor material for every room of the house. 
He plans to visit the Armstrong plant in Lancas- 
ter while he is here and learn more about the 
growth of tke linoleum industry in America. 
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the whole thing was a great and extremely doubt- 
ful experiment, and their reply was that they 
could hardly look upon it as that, but perhaps it 
might be so considered.” 

Mr. Selfridge and his party were received with 
the utmost courtesy, and found no fault with 
their treatment, from the drosky driver up to 
the members of the Inner Council. 

An exception was made in the case of the dis- 
tinguished English visitors. They were given 
tickets of admission to the Soviet Congress, 
which was then in session. At this Congress 
there were present six hundred delegates who 
form a parliament from all over Siberia and 
Russia. Describing this legislative body, Mr. 
Selfridge said: 

“This Soviet Congress was the most interest- 
ing thing which we saw. It included people 
from all over Siberia and Mongolia, clothed in 
the fantastic but very shabby dress of those 
countries. Women as well as men are members, 
and they formed the most extraordinary assem- 
bly I have ever seen. 

“Tt was held in the Kremlin, and afterwards 
in the Grand Theatre in Moscow, where the 
delegates sat and listened to the speeches of the 
various members. The speeches, which were 
translated to us, all bore the same theme. They 
were to the effect that the small provinces or 
districts represented by the speakers required 
more money from the head Government than 
they were getting. One man went so far as to 
say while we were there that he could not under- 
stand how in the old davs money was found not 
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only for providing the district with what it 
needed, but to build great palaces as well, while 
now the necessary funds for the small agricultural 
districts are wanting. There was more applause 
after this speech than at any other time during 
our stay. These speeches are broadcast by 
radio to various parts of Moscow, and are lis- 
tened to by crowds of people, even on the 
streets and in the parks through loud-speaking 
apparatus. 

“The Kremlin is a tremendously interesting 
collection of buildings enclosed in a great wall. 
To this place also we were given special tickets 
of admission which are usually denied to would- 
be visitors during the Soviet congress.” 

It was quite a surprise to learn from the lips 
of Mr. Selfridge that on no occasion were the 
members of his party made to feel ill at ease or 
subject to espionage. They were told by many 
other than Soviets that, of course, they were 
being watched, and that their actions were being 
registered, but they could not discover anything 
of the kind. 

They were in no way disturbed, and the im- 
pressions of Russia they formed were changed 
entirely two or three times. They went into that 
country with an open mind and were terribly 
impressed with the great poverty existing every- 
where. They then became very much inter- 
ested in the apparent sincerity of the effort to 
work out the experiment, then, when getting out 
of the country into a brighter, more cheerful 
mental atmosphere, they felt the reaction and 
the awful, depressing feeling which, to persons 


The Acid Test of Communism 


of Western mind, seems to envelope the whole 
country. 

“We feel at liberty in no way to criticize the 
present management,” declared Mr. Selfridge. 
“It seemed to us more like a dictatorship than 
anything else, but towards Communism as a 
system of government one can reasonably be 
allowed to express criticism.” 

It is evident that Mr. Selfridge does not con- 
sider Communism a practical system of govern- 
ment. ‘When one reads books on Communism, 
one finds apparently an utter disregard or appre- 
ciation of those things which constitute the ele- 
ments of human nature,” says the London mer- 
chant. ‘To make the matter workable and of 
the slightest permanency, it can only be used 
with people without any trace of ambition or 
desire to get beyond the position of the least 
progressive or least intelligent member of so- 
ciety. To us of the Western mind, even though 
this theory should prove workable, the result 
would leave that people, whoever they might be, 
in such a position that anything which we call the 
joy of living would be utterly eliminated. 

“To us who live west of the Russian border,” 
continued Mr. Selfridge, as he looked out of the 
window of his office, ‘‘to look on Communism as 
a possible method for the development of a 
civilization is a reverse of the principles of life 
which, in my judgment, can never find lodgment 
in the minds of the great mass of our people. 
They would consider the system utterly and 
absolutely unpractical, or if practical, wholly 
undesirable.” 
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The Dream of Peace 


James McLeop 


MINUTE minority in every age has been 
A fired with a laudable zeal for the setting 

up of peace among nations, but there are 
no recorded instances of crusades for family 
amity, church choir harmony, neighborhood ac- 
cord or the blending of all our types into a soli- 
tary specimen with an olive branch for a spine 
and a mouth perpetually puckered for a kiss of 
brotherly love. 

Certainly no balanced person wants war, any 
more than does any individual pine for appendi- 
citis, smallpox or a broken neck; no genial soul 
wants to see his own boy, or his neighbor’s daugh- 
ter, victims of war. Nor will any sane person 
interpose the slightest objection to well-meant 
efforts to promote international good will. But 
the sad truth of the matter is that there can be 
no international comity until mankind has spir- 
itual rebirth; and that cannot come before Mil- 
lennium, for the simple reason that man is man; 
child of Doubt and Fear, and characterized in 
every land by cupidity, credulity, and vanity. 

The Japanese usurer has his counterpart in the 
American village shylock; the Congo belle has a 
sister-in-vanity on Fifth Avenue, while the nat- 
ural born sucker of Russia has a blood-brother in 
the Yankee who, seeking something for nothing, 
puts his money into schemes for the extraction 
of gold from sea water. 

Our earthy sire, Doubt, knows not his own 
mind from day to day; do you? Our earthly 
mother, Fear, sets up decorum by the visibility 
of jails. 

Ancestor and hero worship are common in 
every land. China, Germany, Italy, Greece 
England—all are in the same church of clay idol 
worship; kneel at the same type shrine contain- 
ing the bones of some lively politician or gold- 
chaser of his day, and chant praises. Of course 
many of these fine figures were worthy men, as 
humans go, but they subsisted on the same foods, 
wore the same raiment and functioned generally 
as did their contemporaries. , 

In our own New England, we have dinned 
into our childish ears tales of the heroism, valor 
and exalted patriotism of the gentlemen who 
sent many Indians to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. But we have no Indian histories to 
present the other side of the case. 

Literally, we are the sons and daughters of 
yesterday’s men and women; all our prejudices, 
bias, curves and tangents of thought, religion, 
literary tendencies, habits and customs, are heir- 
looms. 

To prove my point by suggestion, what would 
be the answer to a proposal to burn all histories, 
tear down all memorials of strife; destroy every 
intimation of the past, and start anew? 

Very well; it appears agreed that tradition 
and history guide us. 

Our sacred history begins with homicide and 
strife in the first family, when Cain’s vanity was 
offended. And up to 1874, when there was held 
in Brussels the quite futile conference to seek a 
way to end wars, it was stated that from the be- 
ginning of recorded history, no less than 6,800,- 
000,000 men-had been slain in warfare. That is 
close to four times the present population of 
Earth. 

The Revolution appeared to settle the issue of 
taxation without representation; the War of 
1812 caused the English idea of their exalted 
right to seize and impress our seamen, to suc- 
cumb with a deep bass thud; the Mexican War 




















Within the means of all 


Visitors from foreign countries 
invariably wonder at the number 
of telephones in America. ‘Why 
is it,” they ask, “that nearly every- 
body in America has a telephone, 
while in Europe telephone service 
is found only in a limited number 
of offices and homes?” 


First of all, telephone rates in 
the United States are the lowest in 
the world for the service given. 
Here, since the beginning, the best 
service for the greatest number of 
people has been the ideal. By con- 


settled Santa Anna’s peculiar views; the Civil 
War laid low the menace of negro slavery; the 
Spanish War settled medieval absurdities of Co- 
lonial administration, and the World War re- 
moved Franz Joseph, Tsarism, and at this writ- 
ing, more than six years since Armistice, appears 
to have so ordained the Hohenzollern fortunes 
as to enable Vilhelm to devote his entire time to 
changing the rag on his running ear, and rubbing 
his withered arm. 

The fine thing about most wars, reviewing 
history, is that the agressors usually checked 
out early, hastily abandoning baggage. In our 
common British history, we have the offending 
Romans eventually quitting the Isles, after the 
Scots Highlanders had merrily scaled Adrian’s 
wall, visited and ravaged and looted Londinium, 
and gaily gone home for the spring fishing. We 


stant improvement in efficiency and 
economy the Bell System has 
brought telephone service within the 
means of all. From the start, its 
rate policy has been to ask only 
enough to pay fair wages and a 
fair return on investment. 


The American people are eager to 
adopt whatever is useful. They have 
found that Bell telephone service, 
comprehensive, prompt and reliable, 
connecting them with the people they 
wish to reach, is worth far more to 
them than the price charged for it. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


have the gallant ancient Britons of Wales cheer- 
fully rolling young mountains on the English 
invaders, by way of welcome and farewell. We 
have had our noble Irish who persistently refused 
to stay conquered, eventually conducting His 
Majesty’s troops to their boats, to ferry them 
home. And in our own land—well, look at what 
happened at Lexington and Concord. 

Now, every nation thrives mentally and patri- 
otically on its traditions and history; possibly 
the terms are interchangeable. The hair-split- 
ting pragmaticals will here declare that this char- 
acteristic shows that “no war ever settled any- 
thing and that the losers seek another joust.” 
In that sense, they touch the hem of truth’s 
skirt, but it is a gentle touch. 

Without preamble, we are lead to the ques- 
tion: ‘What are you going to do to prevent wars; 
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either to stop offensives, or to repress revenge 
attacks.” 

The various gestures are futile. The very 
Britons who plastered adulation, with lavish 
hand, on the League will-o’-the-wisp, were first 
to forget the League and rightly step hard on 
Egypt. 

It is the old, old conflict of logic with fact. 
And as ever, when logician seeks to refute visible 
facts, no time should be wasted in hearing the 
wearying logician. 

Shall we so infuse the world with brotherly 
love and common adoration of the Cross of our 
Savior, that men will voluntarily beat swords 
into plowshares and pruning hooks? It has been 
tried before, under far better auspices, and faile1 
utterly. 

Long before ProtestantismFgave Rome any 
serious concern or real competition in the profes- 
sion of salvation by creed, there were wars; 
terrible, fratricidal wars—and between Catholic 
nations; armies marched into deadly combat, 
and priests went with them, fighting out human 
issues. 

We have no lamp but experience; we are the 
children of those who have gone before; we are 
primitive creatures of a mere instant in Time’s 
day. The pay envelope keeps us from charity, 
starvation or larceny; the marriage state to a 
certain extent promotes felicity in its own pe- 
culiar way; the grim gray walls of the peniten- 
tiary restrain our murderous emotions when out- 
raged by the winner in one of life’s little tourna- 
ments, and we keep in line because it is more 
comfortable. 

But the blood-lust is there; ever has it been, 
and always will it be until the present vogue of 
humanism is replaced by an angry God. 

Latterly we have been entertained with dire 
tales of dreadful chemical wars, in which cities 
and civilians will be objectives. Without enter- 
ing into a discussion as to the agencies, or con- 
sidering the excellence of invention, and accept- 
ing all we hear of chemicals as gospel, two only 
are the phases of our choice: to take annihila- 
tion as sheep at the stockyards, or by vigorously 
protesting and combatting such unethical ways 
of seeking our translation hence, en masse. 

This point well may afford the pacifist and the 
thoughtless, a morsel for serious mental Fletcher- 
izing. 


Affairs and Folks 


Continued from page 568 
cratic state platform calling for the repeal of the 
amendment is overstating the position.” 

J. Lyle Kinmonth has a way of saying things 
that reflect the opinion of his large quota of read- 
ers. Even with the possibility of the nomination 
for Congress in the offing, he insisted that he 
could not conscientiously endorse a “‘wet” plank 
after editorially advocating temperance and law 
enforcement for thirty years. He made his 
protest upon reading the tentative draft of the 
state platform in face of the fact that candidates 
for Congress under the New Jersey law are not 
members of the convention and have no voice in 
the actual drawing up of the party policies. 

“What the American people are asking for,” 
states Mr. Kinmonth, “is a law which will make 
the amendment effective without prohibiting the 
sale of harmless drinks. The purpose of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is to eliminate drunken- 
ness, and the Volstead Act is the extremist’s 
definition of prohibition. The one-half of one 
per cent alcohol in liquors determined as intoxi- 
cating drink was secured from internal revenue 






































laws enacted to raise the governmental revenues 
and to protect licensed saloon keepers from 
competition of soda water and ginger pop vend- 
ors not required to pay a license.” 

Born in the State where the prohibition law 
was put to an early test, while he would honor 
the office of, Congressman, he feels that his own 
honor is at stake in going before the people on 
any issue that is not backed up by his personal 
convictions. 

Mr. Kinmonth is a director of the Asbury Park 
Trust Company and the vice-president of the 
Asbury Park Hotel and Realty Company. A 
founder and the first president of the Asbury 
Park Rotary Club, in 1921 he was elected gov- 
ernor of the Third Rotary District, comprising 
Eastern New York and Northern New Jersey. 

Former president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Asbury Park and one of the original members 
of the Asbury Park Public Grounds Commission, 
he was also, for several years, a trustee of the 
State Hospital for the Insane at Trenton. He 
is a member of the Associated Press, the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, and the 
New Jersey Press Association. An enthusiastic 
sportsman during his few spare hours, he is 
president of the Asbury Park Golf and Country 
Club. 
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SONG POEM WRITERS — Send for my proposition now. 
RAY HIBBELER, 
D72, 4040 Dickens Avenue, Chicago. 
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SALESMEN WANTED — You can save money. 
“Practik Home Managing Method.” 
one free. DAP. 39 Harvey, Buffalo, N 


DINING AND SLEEPING CAR conductors | (white). Exp 
unnecessary. Wetrain you. Send for book of Rules and 
application. "Supt. Railway Exchange, Sta. cL Los Angeles. 











Ladies—Earn $15 "weekly at home in spare e time with our 

Music and Circular Letters. Send 25c. (silver) for sample 
Music and full ng Sonora Music Publishing Co., 
627 N. Fremont Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


“EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 
inting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No canvassing. 
ney and interesting work. Experience unnecessary 
NILEART COMPANY, 2298 Ft. Wayne, 


AGENTS—WRITE FOR vane SAMPLES 
Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts for large bm gg em 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience required. Man 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. MADISON “MFRGS., 560 
Broadway, New York. 


LADIES WANTED—For sewing ties, steady; pleasant work; 
we furnish sample and all material ready cut to sew wi 
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for partic Needle Craft Mfg. Co. 2242 Metropolitan 
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GIANT DARWIN TULIPS—Best for potting or garden 
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HEART SONGS 


SONGS OF LONG AGO—You will find them all in “Heart Songs” 


Over 400 Complete Songs 
with Words 
and Music 
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The Old Songs 


The modern airs are cheerful, melodious and sweet; 


We hear them sung and whistled all day upon the 
street. 


Some lilting rag-time ditty that’s rollicking and gay 
Ly y A R 4 Will gain the public favor and hold it —for a day. 
ad Seer i 


But when the day is ended, and we are tired and 
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worn, 


‘om a * eX 
-& &€ BI \ | G \ And more than half persuaded that man was made to 
SO ew el A \O mourn, 


UU UU UY UU UU How soothing then the music our fathers used to 


know! 


UE, 
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The songs of sense and feeling, the songs of long ago! 
The “Jungle Joe” effusions and kindred roundelays 
Will do to hum or whistle throughout our busy days; 
And in the garish limelight the yodelers may yell, 


And Injun songs may flourish —and all is passing 
well; 


iy 
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But when to light the heavens the shining stars return, 
And in the cottage windows the lights begin to burn, 
When parents and their children are seated by the fire, 
Remote from worldly clamor and all the world’s 
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fia é j desire, 
Riatias OF DAYS GONE BY When eyes are soft and shining, and hearts with love 
ee hc aglow, 


How pleasant is the singing of songs of long ago! 
—WALT MASON. 
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15 Golden Hours 


3-day cruise down coast on Clyde Liner—7-day rest and recreation at Florida’s All-Year Resort City— 
Sailfish and tarpon fishing—Golf— Bathing, and other shore enjoyments—3-day cruise back home. 


HOLLYWOOD -by-the-Sea 


“Florida’s All-Year Resort City’’ 


Your dream of a vacation comes 
true in the remarkable “ Vacation 
Fortnight” to Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea—the outstanding vacation of 
the summer of 1925. 


Hundreds of vacationists in the 
north are realizing this unparalleled 
opportunity, and are going to the 
southland on this delightful sum- 
mer tour. 


Nothing like it has ever been pre- 
sented to the people of your com- 
munity. Just look at what it offers, 
and what it costs! A 3-day cruise 
down the Atlantic seacoast. Seven 
days at one of the most attractive 
Florida seacoast hotels, and another 
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Hint 


Berths on all previous excursions were sold 
out far in advance—so act quickly, please. 


3-day cruise back home. Every hour 
filled with delightful recreation 
and rest. 


Summer is “The Season” 


Thousands of people in the north are 
learning for the first time this summer 
what more sophisticated travelers have 
learned: that this unique southeast coast 
of Florida is the most delightful shore in 
the country for a summer vacatian. A pre- 
vailing southeast wind blowing off the 
great expanse of the Atlantic Rote the 
beach at Hollywood cool; yet the water 
is just right in temperature for surf 
bathing. 


Then, too, Florida’s famous fishing sea- 
son is on with sailfish and leaping tarpon 
striking as they strike at no other time of 
the year. 


$100 


enses inclusive 


FROM NEW YORK 


Steamer transportation, round trip; steamer berth and meals 
automobile transportation; hotel accommodations—room an 
meals; specially arranged entertainment. Yes, all of it for $100. 


Make the Comparison 


Compare what all this offers, and what it 
costs with anything in the form of vaca- 
tion that has come fe am your eyes. Every 
comfort, everything to entertain you, every- 
thing to send you back home with mind 
rested and body fit, is to be found on 
this trip. 

What’s more, it gives you a chance to 
see today the most talked-about spot in 
our country—the magical Florida’s south- 
east coast! 

You cannot afford to overlook this re- 
markable vacation offer for any one of a 
score of powerful reasons. As well as enter- 
tain you, it will broaden your experience, 
and give you many a new idea on life. 
Reservations are coming in great numbers. 
Lose no time in making your own. 

Mail in coupon below for complete 
information. 


Average temperature 
during summer 80.8 
degrees—every day a 
June Day 



















Reservations should be made immediately as accom- 
modations are limited to 200 and list is filling rapidly 


Sept.1 Sept.8 Sept.15 *Sept. 30 


* Sailing on this date limited to 60 


Address: Hollywood-by-the-Sea Touring Department 
Suite 300, National City Bldg., New York City 
1109 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania Ave. and Boardwalk, Atlantic City 
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SWITZERLAND 


To those making their first trip to Switzer- 
land, the Official Agency of the Swiss Federal 
Railroads, in New York, desires to be of spe- 
cial service. It has for distribution the indi- 
vidual booklets of practically all resorts in 
Switzerland, maps, guide books, transporta- 
tion time tables, etc. Its services are free 
and gladly given. 





You must visit and know: 


GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, ever attractive for 
its beauty, wealth, and intellect. Excursions to Mt. 
Blanc. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the Simplon 
line. Educational center. Excursions in all directions. 


BERNE, the most charming diplomatic city of Europe, 
where Swiss life in town and country is vividly por- 
trayed. 


The electric LOETSCHBERG RAILWAY will take 
you to the BERNESE OBERLAND with its lovely 
resorts of Thun, Kandersteg and Gstaad; and to the 
garden spot of 


INTERLAKEN:—Here the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY 
carries you to the top of the World. Nearby are MUR- 
REN and SCHYNIGE PLATTE and the lovely resorts 
of GRINDELWALD and WENGEN. 


MONTREUX, TERRITET, GLION, ROCHERS 
DE NAYE, beautiful as a dream, are reached by lux- 
urious express trains with observation and dining cars 
from the Bernese Oberland. 


MARTIGNY, CHAMONIX are also served by an 
electric railway leading through a picturesque and 
romantic alpine district facing the Mt. Blanc range. 


LUGANO, in the Swiss Italian lake district, you will 
find a floral paradise, basking in perennial sunshine, 


THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, offer an endless 
choice of fascinating resorts, While in this region you 
will want to linger at:— 


ST. MORITZ, world famous for its wonderful location 
and sports advantages, Summer and Winter. 


ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, at the portal of 
the Alps, known as the Athens on the Limmat. 
LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tourists, its loveliness pro- 
verbial, its variety of sports and amusements most 
interesting. 

Opportunities for perfect sport, in endless variety, are 
inexhaustible—Golf everywhere. 


Write for literature. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS 


241 Fifth Avenue, New York 








The Sudan and the Sudanese 


By THE EDITOR 


Another installment of the fascinating account of Mr. Chapple’s recent trip through the 
Near East and the heart of the Holy Land. 


N Oriental song, chanted in the weird and 
monotonous minor key characteristic of 
the music of the Orient, awoke me early, 

and I was up little later than the sun the next 
morning at Wady Halfa on the Sudanese border, 
en route to Khartoum. Dr. Sowash, however, 
proved the early bird; he was already in the 
dining room when I entered, ready for his Ameri- 
can cereal—his one great luxury. As I ap- 
proached he smiled benignantly and waved me 
to a seat, where green onions were served as a 
breakfast appetizer. 

It was still fairly cool and I made mention of 
the fact. The Doctor smiled. ‘Wait until the 
sun climbs a bit higher,” he said, ‘‘you’ll find it 
will be hot enough to make Ethiopian satellites 
seem like icebergs in comparison.” He had 
propped an Arabic newspaper against the sugar 
bowl, American style, and was reading it. 

The missionary looked up and took off his 
glasses as if deliberating. “It’s this Sudan busi- 
ness. Looks to me as though there’s going to be 
quite a row in these parts. They ’ve been having 
anti-British demonstrations at Khartoum and 
Omdurman. These outbursts often have a very 
bad effect upon the population as a whole. It’s 
the reaction known as mob psychology.”’ 

Dr. Sowash shook his head as he continued: 
“The trouble goes back more than acentury. To 
understand the present situation requires some 
knowledge of Sudanese history, as I see it.” 

The native boy in fez and long skirts returned 
with the fruit. The missionary smiled as he 
looked at the dates, ripe olives and figs served 
in lieu of the ever-present grapefruit in America. 

“You can tell an American by his morning 
meal,” he declared. I munched the mushy 
figs and toyed with the myriad seeds of a 
pomegranate. e 

“Speaking of this affair which is taking up so 
much of the space in the newspapers—it really 
began during June, when a number of prominent 
Sudanese at Omdurman asserted their loyalty to 
the existing regime in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
As you may have already discovered, the people 
here have always seemed partial to the English, 
who, under the condomium or partnership agree- 
ment. between England and Egypt, really govern 
the country. 


“The following day, Zaghloul Pasha, then the 
Premier, assured the Egyptian Chamber in 
Cairo that the Sudanese were clinging to Egypt 
and were anxious to join hands with her, and as 
a result Egypt would insist on complete evacua- 
tion by the British. The anti-British demon- 
strations began. They were fomented largely 
by the White Flag Society, which, according to 
English authorities, was financed and inspired 
from Cairo. From that time on, declaration 
followed declaration both on the part of the 
British and of the Egyptians. There were dem- 
onstrations resulting in August, in a fracas at 
Atbara, not far from here, when a native Arab 
detachment fired upon a mutinous Egyptian 
railway battalion which was smashing rolling 
stock and machinery and resulted in a great 
deal of bloodshed, much of which was probably 
unnecessary. 

“Naturally, the unrest throughout Egypt and 
the Sudan came to the attention of the British 
government and led to the assertion by some one 
in authority that there was really nothing to 
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UDANESE SHEIKS OF THE SHIMMERING SANDS. 


Barsee, Mohammed Ahmed Al E 


Essee, all of them guaranteed to be the real, genuine article. 
from left to right in the back row: Motion Picture Director Cullen, who at the time of 
was engaged in making a picture entitled “The Shadow of Egypt”; in the center, Druggist 


Meet Messrs. Aly Abou Musa, Mahmud 
Al Hagg Abd Errahman Abdulla, Othman Zeyad, and Siddik 


The other members of the aa. reading 
“A e’s visit 
orbig of 


Khartoum, who has visited America, and whose kodak was used to take this picture; and, next to him, 
{the editor of the National Magazine 


question the official view that the Sudanese are, 
on the whole, contented with English rule and 
would prefer it to that of the Egyptians, with 
which they had disastrous experience in the past. 
The recent rioting has been confined to towns 
having a large Egyptian population, and propa- 
ganda has a subtle way of spreading in the 
Orient.”’ 

The sun had gained great headway in its daily 
climb, and now I began to feel the real “‘atmo- 
sphere” of Sudan. The Doctor mopped his 
brow with his handkerchief and looked just as if 
he were about to say it, but I stopped him with 
a casual query: ‘‘Seems very comfortable.” 

“It will soon be sizzling and there will not seem 
to be a breath of air in this lower room. Let’s 
go where there’s more air and less sun. I hada 
tussle with a snake in my bedroom last night— 
but the coast is now clear.” 

Lighting a cigarette, I followed to the balcony. 
As we came out into the open, six stalwart Sudan- 
ese chieftains, dressed in long, flowing immacu- 
lately clean white robes and turbans rose and 
nodded to the Doctor. One carried a copy of 
the Koran. We made our way to the corner of 
the veranda where they had gathered for coffee. 

“Seems I came up just in time,” said the 
Doctor in Arabic. ‘I’m leaving for the mission 
in an hour and I want you to explain the situa- 
tion here in Sudan, ‘The Land of the Blacks,’ 
to my friend.” 

Doctor Sowash then turned to me and said: 
“These men are among the real leaders of 
Sudan.” With a wave of the hand he pointed 
out each one as he gave me their names. The 
first, a handsome, well-built, patriarchial appear- 
ing sheik, was Aly Abou Musa, a merchant from 
Port Sudan in the Red Sea Province. The next, 
also a fine-looking man, was Mahmud Baree, 
chief of the French Merchants at Ianzen, Berber 
Province. The third was Mohammed Ahmed 
El Emam, one of the principal Sudanese mer- 
chants in El Obeid, Kordofan Province. An- 
other was called Al Hagg Abd Errahman Abdulla, 
from Wad Medina, capital of the Blue Nile 
Province. The other two were Othman Zeyad, 
chief of the merchants of Wad Medina, and Sid- 


dik Esee, a merchant from Omdurman, the city 
on the other side of the “Father of Rivers.” 

After being presented to the sheiks, the Doctor 
explained the meaning of the names, which hehad 
rattled off as glibly as Smith and Jones. Every 
Sudanese name has a meaning all its own. “Al 
Hagg” means “the Pilgrim’”—one who has made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, which is incumbent on 
every good Moslem who can afford it. ‘Abou 
Musa” means “Father of Musa,” while “Al 
Eman” signifies, in the Arabian tongue, the 
leader of worship in a Mohammedan mosque. 

All six gave me their cards and autographs and 
post office addresses in the native script and wrote 
their names in order upon the back of the crude 
menu. The signatures looked much like short- 
hand to me, but an interpreter laughingly in- 
formed me that Arabic must be read from right 
to left. I then tried to read the signatures back- 
ward, but for some reason it would not work. 

Othman Zeyad, seeing my perplexity, smiled. 
“T’m afraid it’s beyond you, rotund friend,” he 
remarked in resonant Arabic. 

In the shifting shadows of comparative shade, 
t was now becoming unbearably hot to one of 
my generous dimensions. Perspiration stood out 
upon my face and forehead like raindrops on a 
window pane, while tiny rivulets streamed down 
my nose like water over a Nile cataract. Mop- 
ping my forehead, I noticed that the chieftains 
seemed little affected by the heat. 

Aly Abou Musa turned to the Doctor and 
continued : 

“You were speaking of the Sudan situation. 
Did you know that many of the workers along 
the waterfront in Port Sudan have allied them- 
selves with the Egyptian government? The real 
story of today goes back more than a century. 
In January it will be forty years since the fall of 
Khartoum and the death of ‘Chinese’ Gordon. 
That is astory I know from personal observation.” 

The Sudanese historian then folded his arms 
and waited for the interpreter to catch up. “I 
was little more than a child at the time and the 
excitement it created left a great impression upon 
my mind. 

*« ‘Chinese’ Gordon, as he was called, was in 
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ALY ABOU MUSA, Merchant 
Port Sudan, Red Sea Province 


MAHMUD BARSEE, Chief of the French Mer- 
chants, Ianzen, Berber Province, Sudan 


MOHAMMED AHMED AL EMAM, Merchant 
in El Obeid, Kordofan Province 


AL HAGG ABD ERRAHMAN ABDULLA, 
Merchant from Wad Medina, Capital Blue 
Nile Province 


OTHMAN ZEYAD, Chief of the Merchants 
Wad Medina 


SIDDIK ESEE, Merchant, Andurman 
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” means the Pilgrim—one who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca, which is incumbent on 
“Abou Musa” means “Father of Musa.” 


“Al Emam” 


means the leader of worship in a Mohammedan mosque 


command of the city of Khartoum which, for 
nearly ten months, had resisted a seige by an 
army of Mohammedans led by an Egyptian holy 
man known as the Mad Mullah. Finally the 
followers of the Moslem broke through the bar- 
rage, razed the town and killed Gordon. After 
removing to Omdurman, across the Nile, they 
resisted the British successfully for thirteen years 
until subdued: by General Kitchener. The 
Sudan was placed under the administration of a 
joint government of English and Egyptians, 
which has functioned very well. Both countries 
were satisfied to maintain a divided interest in 
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the land, which, at least half as large as the 
United States, is near the Sahara Desert and so 
is entirely within the tropics. That accoutits for 
the torridness which so oppresses you. It was 
not until England granted nominal freedom to 
the government of Iran after the World War that 
the question of ownership of Sudan came into 
prominence. Insurrections, plots and counter- 
plots culminating in the death of Sirdar Lee 
Stack, the Governor-General, have been the 
order of the day since then. Sudan suffered 
greatly under the Egyptian rule and why some 
should have a desire to return to such a state is 
a mystery.” 

I nodded and the chief continued: ‘The answer 
is simple—for the most part, the generation which 
remembers Egyptian rule has died out, and it is 
among these youth that the alliance with Egypt 
is considered.” 

Siddik Esee, hailing from Omdurman, inter- 
rupted as the Doctor interpreted rapidly: ‘The 
rioting wliich has taken place is confined to those 
who have not benefitted by what their fathers 
suffered. Egyptian agitators, I am told, have 
already won over many students in the Khar- 
toum colleges.” 

Abou Musa carried on the chronicle while I 
mopped my face and removed my wilted collar. 
It was hot. The sun’s rays were leveled directly 
at us and it was impossible to avoid its scorching 
heat. I relaxed in my chair, determined to 
remain motionless, for every movement I made 
brought a fresh shower of perspiration. My 
question was answered. 

“There could be no thought here of handing 
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tht Sudan over to Egypt. Great Britain seemed 
ready enough to handle the matter conciliatorily. 
The Egyptians evidently felt that the British 
Government simply was not to be taken seriously 
when, under Premier MacDonald, the decision 
not to turn the Sudan over to Egyptian rule was 
firmly announced.” 

I turned to Mahmud Barsee, who is well posted 
in the history of the Sudan and asked him to give 
me his views. The Sudanese scholar smiled, 
showing his beautiful pearl white teeth, a pleas- 
ing contrast to the ebony of his skin. All six of 
the chiefs were evidently well educated and have 
had much to do with the British inhabitants and 
English-speaking visitors who lived in their 
respective cities. 

“This land,” said Mahmud Barsee, “now 
known officially as Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, is a 
vast territory lying between Egypt and the 
equatorial lakes, inhabited partly by Arabs, 
partly by Negro and Negroid tribes, who were 
conquered by Egypt in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. The region includes the ancient 
“Cush” of your Bible, and the “Ethiopia” of the 
classical writers. . Oh yes,” he declared, 
smiling as I looked up in surprise when he made 
mention of the classics, “I’ve read Plato, Aris- 
totle, Pliny, Plutarch, Caesar—why not? I read 
the Koran for spiritual guidance, but I study 
the classics for pleasure and inspiration. Neither 
Britain nor Egypt has any ‘original’ claim to the 
country; it is only since the last century that 
either nation has had any interest in it. Previ- 
ously it had been controlled and governed by an 
Ethiopian dynasty.” 

He had his dates well in hand while I munched 
dates on the plate. 


“In 1820, the Viceroy of Egypt, hard pressed 
for money, dispatched an expedition to Sudan 
which he had been led to believe was an ex- 
tremely rich country. After a campaign lasting 
two years, the entire area was subjugated and 
an administration set up which had for its object 
the accumulation of wealth and the enrichment 
of the Egyptian treasury. Naturally, the Egyp- 
tian regime was one of oppression and despotism. 
From bleeding Sudan a steady flow of gold, 
ivory and slaves was maintained. This state of 
affairs had its natural result in the revolt insti- 
gated by Mohammed Ahmed, son of Dongo- 
lawi, a native carpenter. In 1881 the son pro- 
claimed himself El Mahdi—the Guide—a de- 
scendant of Mohammed and the deliverer 
spoken of in the Koran. He gathered a great 
and powerful band of his countrymen about him, 
and with the fury of a madman began his terri- 
fying work.” 

Interested in the story, I had almost forgotten 
the fearful and almost intolerable heat when an 
Englishman close at hand broke out in an oath. 
“My God, it’s hot!” he cried. Again I became 
conscious of the oppressive warmth. I mopped 
my brow, fanned myself with a newspaper, and 
sprawled in my wicker chair while the sheik 
continued his story. 

“The Egyptian administration in the Sudan, 
sapped of its energy, was incapable of coping 
with the howling ‘dervishes.’ This condition 
led to the fall of Khartoum, of which I have 
already spoken, and the tragic end of ‘Chinese’ 
Gordon in 1885, completing the last sad chapter 
of Egyptian misrule in Sudan.” 

With a reminiscent look in his eyes he went 
on. 


“For ten years—and I remember them well— 
the country south of Wadi Halfa was left in the 
hands of Dervish hordes who succeeded Moham- 
med Ahmed at his death. During this period 
Egypt was busy straightening out its own affairs. 
Financial difficulties beset the country following 
the wild extravagances of the Viceroy, but in 
1890 the race against bankruptcy had been won 
and the nation then turned its attention to 
development work.” 

A native waiter came out on the veranda at 
this moment and suggested iced lemonade. The 
very thought of cracked ice brought me out of 
my Sudanese lethargy. “And now,” continued 
Barsee, “comes the real crux in the question of 
the Sudan. The life-giving waters of the Nile, 
which runs through this enormous area of perhaps 
two million square miles of the Sudan, are im- 
portant to the territory bordering on the river. 
Before this moderately elevated region, diversi- 
fied with extensive open or rolling plains, level 
plateaus, and highlands such as those in the 
Southwest, this land could be of no real value 
without water. Expensive irrigation and other 
development systems could not be undertaken 
while the Sudan remained in the hands of the 
Mad Mullah’s successors, and irrigation was 
necessary, as there is no rain for growing crops 
from October to May.” 

Othman Zeyad, chief of the merchants at Wad 
Medina, here interrupted. ‘‘While serving in 
the Egyptian army on one of the campaigns, 
Kitchener defeated the Sudanese and set up a 
temporary government. The question of a defi- 
nite form of government was finally settled 
upon. Sudan was given over to an administration 
functioning under a condomium or partnership 
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mount influence in the practical administration 
of theSudan.”’ 

For a few minutes the party was silent as we 
contentedly sipped from our glasses. The start- 
ling scene before me made its first impression 
upon my mind. I had been too busy trying to 
keep cool and follow the Sudanese story to notice 
the picture that now rewarded my glance. The 
Nile and the desert seemed a motionless painted 
picture that reminded me of the magic blue of 
Maxfield Parrish’s pictures that hung over the 
old Knickerbocker bar on 34th Street in pre- 
Volstead days that was counted one of the choicest 
bits of modern art outside the galleries. The 
sky was a brilliant orange, presenting a marked 
contrast with the yellow sand and the blue waters 
of the Nile. Again I began to feel the lure of the 
Orient, the fascination of the tropics that leads 
men on and on into the hazards of torrid zones 
in darkest Africa. 
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